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ORIGINAL TALES. 


RUTH ELDER. 


BY JOHN NEAL, 


[Continued from page 477, vol. 5} 
Summer Lightning. 


One—two—a, b, c—asix 

I looked up, and there was Ilttle Bobby, sitting on the fleor in the 
entry, with a book made of ragged newspapers in his hands, trying to 
read. But no Ruth. 

One two, a, b, c—six !—wat’s dat spell—hey !—peak up! it pell itty 
Bobby ! 

Amused at the earnestness of the child, whose little dirty heels were 
rattling away upon the step, as if he were drumming for his life, while 
his eyes never wandered fiom his book for a single moment, I asked 
where Ruth was. 

Bobby don’t know—Bobby learn he lesson—poor Yootee yun away: 
still without looking up—wat he want o’ Yootee ? 

Oh—nothing. But how do you know she’s run away ? 

Bobby seed her—atil! without lifting his eyes—Bobby see Yootee ky, 
ky, an then yun off. 

Cry '—and then run off! 

F,m,g,s—cat! Bo-ebbee, Bobby—dat’s ce way to pel] Bobby, hey? 

But where did she run, my little fellow? 

Bobby don’t know—Bobby guess Yootee’s gone to the Barn, way up 
in ee hay-mow. 

To the barn, hey? I looked at the weather—at the wet grass—at my 
thin slippers—no, no, the thing was impessible. I durst not follow her, 
though I would have given, I dare not say how much, to have had a talk 
with her, all alone by herself up in that hay-mow. But something must 
be done, or I should mope myself to death. 

And so, you don’t know your letters, my little man, hey ? 

Yes, Bobby do. 

And how did you learn them ? 

Yootee learn Bobby—dood Yootee. 

And the litule fellow was right. Upon questioning him further, I 


: ; : 
found he knew most of his letters, and all the figures—though he had no 


e sa 
notion of spelling and had er a whimsical way of putting them 
tog* tner. 

While I was leafing over the contrivance he called a book, a bit of 


paper slipped out, and flutteri 
terlly among tie leaves. 
Oh—oh—dare go Bobby's boack 
Bobby's what? 
Bobby’s boach—Bobby want his beach. 
T got the paper for him, and found it a tawdry, thougb very, smart, 


careful copy of the tree represented upon the brooch [ had given 


Ruth. So far as green could be multiplied by the mixture of indigo and 
gamboge, it was done. The geners! form, the bend of the branches, 


| even the massive shadow of the original, and the light shining through, 


were well preserved; and though the copy was enlarged to four times 
le size of the brooch, the proportions were eo faithful as to astonish 
me. It could not be the work of an artist—the finishing was too minute 
and wearisome for that; and there was a want of knowledge, almost 
hedows, much as if they had been 

or as if the colers had been 


lgughable, in the treatment of the = 
, 
ii 


wrought up with the point of a nee } 


pricked through. 


{ 
ge toward the winder caught like a but- 


And who did this, Bobby—do yeu know ? 

Yootee do it for Bobby. 

Indeed ! 

Yith, and Bobby dut morn’n al) dat tums to. 

Really !—and will you let me see them ? 

Up the little fellow jumped, and wes off like a flash. And, as for 
myself, beginning to be somewhat nettled at the long absence of Ruth, 
and with her unreasonableness, I determined to follow; to creep back to 
my own chamber, instead of loitering in hers, and try to amuse myself 
there with Master Bobby, till it should please her little waywardship to 
come out of her sulks. 


Hardly was I seated upon the Jarge painted chest that stood near the 
head of my bed, serving both for table and chair ata pinch, when Master 
Bobby came galloping and screaming through the entry, with both 
hands full of scraps, held high up in the air, and fluttering all the way 
as if they were alive. He was evidently trying to escape somebody whe 
was not to be trifled with, for I heard the clatter of steps hard after him 
—and he looked frightened and sorry—and when he threw himself into 
my arms, all out of breath, he kept his eyes fixed upon the door, though 
the steps had suddenly ceased ; and there was a faint, rustling sound, as 
of somebody trying to steal away; and it seemed to me, more than once, 
that I could distinguish the rustle of a faded gingham that | knew. It 
might be fancy, to be sure—but | could have sworn to it then. 

While seated there, with Bobby in my lap, listening to the far-off, 
wary footstept of that person, whoever it was—and, between ourselves, 


layfulness—or I might have gone to the door and looked 


too al gry lor p 
out, ox questioned Bobby—my eves iappened to fall upon the topmost 


paper of the handful he bad brought me. Judge of my amazement! It 
was a clever, and free, though very rude sketch of myself, wich a little 
g my lap, rathe small for Ruth, but like her evertheless, ig 
two or three pleasa articulars. Her arms were about ww! ck; her 
hair all of a heap; and her legs hanging down as if they didn’t beldng to 


her—in a w they were rather too long for her cloth Ata dig 


tance, there were two or three children tumbling about in the gras# 


j » monsters, to be sure, and out of all proportion with the rest of the 


landscane—and better still, a great awkward face peeping thi ugh what 


5 


was intended for some sort of undergrowth. I bave the sketch now 
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and although a tolerable draughtsman, would laugh by the hour over it, 

such extraordinary ignorance did it betray of the very first principles of 

drawing and perspective—still there was cnough to astonish anybody 

with experience enough to understand the worth of a bold, free outline. 

For myself—I acknowledge without any sort of qualification, that T look 

upon it as a wonder. 7 
And whose picture is this, Bobby ? 

Oh, that’s oo picter! 

Mine !—poh—that isn’t what [ mean. I want to know who made it? 

Oh—Yootee make it. 

And did she give it to you? 

No; she gin it to faver—don’t vo see Natan dere, a peepin droo dem 
are pushes—hey? 0, how faver did laugh! and Bobby too! O my! 

Ah !—another yet, and yet another sketch !—copies from coarse prints 
and newspapers in most cases—but in others, clearly original, and though 
sadly out of drawing, and all unfinished, very smart and happy. 

And these were all done by Ruth, were they ? 

Yith. 

And how do you know, Bobby ? 

How do Bobby know—Bobby see Yootee make ‘em. 

Who showed her how ? 

Showed her how !—our Yootee !—he, he, he! 

What d’ye mean by that, Bobby ? 

Oh, 00 dit out! Bobby muss do away;—Bobby don’t love oo, now; 
end off he ran, leaving me, without another word—notwithstanding all I 
could say or do to keep him. 

A mighty pleasant family to be sure! By the end of another day, I 
shall have nobody alive to talk with, at this rate. Faith but 1’lIl—noI 
wont neither—I’ll stay here—I wont go down to supper—I’ll bave my 
bow! of brown bread and milk brought up here; and I wont see a living 





somebody were kneeling there, and sobbing as if her little heart would 
break, and trying to smother the sound in the bed-clothes. 

O, ho! said [—beginning to feel very comfortable—very—and we have 
brought her to that—have we? Well, well—that's somewhat more than 
I bargained for ; but it will do her good, poor thing !—and then—here 


the sound died away ; and though I listened, till 1 could hear the very 
| beating of my own heart, not another sound reached me for a minute 


soul but the dear old grandmother, till the rest of the family have come | 


to their senses ; and so saying, I shut the chamber door with a sort of a 
bang—I did—and set a chair against it—for there was neither bolt nor 
button—in fact, there was ne fastening to any of the doors, and the out- 
side one, I believe on my soul, was never shut, summer or winter, foul 
weather or fair; judging by what I saw of the puddles in the long entry 
after a shower, I don’t believe they would care much for a snow-drift, 
even though they had to shovel their way throwgh it, or break a road to 
the front room every other day; and tumbled into bed, with a sort of a 
feeling here—a kind of a don’t look at me, but hang me, if it isn’t true! 
—with a fit of the sulks on me, strong enough to last a week! There! 
—it’s all out now! 

How strange! said I, stretching myself out, and wondering when I 
should be called to supper, that I might have the pleasure of saying I 
was tired to death—didn’t want any supper—but would just thank them 
to have my horse ready by daylight on the morrow, dead or alive. The 
last I remember, I was thinking about Ruth Elder's very odd speech to 
me; of her drawings, and the tone of her voice in reading ; of her sisterly 
kindness to her little brother, in teaching him to read; of the devoted 
affection they all seemed to have for her, from the oldest to the young- 
est; and of that confounded—“ You seem to know too much for an honest 
man!’’ A plague on the little witch! What could she mean ?—wkere 
had she learnt that phrase? And then, too, 1 thought of other things— 
of her slovenly dress, and her neat little bedchamber—her gentleness and 
tenderness—of her meekness and her modesty—her temper—and of the 
strange look of her eyes, the little spitfire! when she sprang away, and 
cleared the stairs, at a single jump from top to bottom, as it appeared to 
me—odds bobbs ! 

And here I dropped asleep, and the firat thing I knew, somebody was 
pushing at the door, and trying to peep in. 

I knew well enough who it was—there was no mistaking the step—no, 
no!—but I wouldn’t look up—not I!—I swore I weuldn’t—and so, I 
whapped over on my side, set my teeth, and made believe sleep, harder 
than ever. 

By little and little the chair was moved away. Somebody entered a 
tiptoe—inch by inch I could feel it coming nearer and nearer ; but still I 

wouldn’t look up. And then there was a death-like stillaess—which I 
bore till I could bear it no longer—and then I spoke. 

Who's there! said I, rather gruffly. 

No answer—but a sound reached me—a sort of stirring and breathing 
—which appeared to ceme from the foot of the bed—very much as if 


or two, save alow, breathing, like that of a child asleep. 

Come, come, this wont do! We must be merciful to the poor thing— 
she’s too tender-hearted by half, and we’re a monster—so we are ! and 
saying this we opened our eyes with a loud gape, and fetching a sort ofa 
lee-Lurch, contrived at last, with a good deal of kicking and spurring, and 
face-making, and stretching to turn over just far enough to see—not little 
Ruth kneeling at our bed-side—not even little Bobby, lying all abroad 
upon the floor—like a spread eagle—but the old house dog asleep with 
his head half buried in a pile of clothes we had left on a chair ; bis 
huge head resting in his two fore-paws, and his eyes whenever he opened 
them, fastened upon ours, very much as if he had been set there to watch us. 

Be off, you brute! we cried. Away with you! what business have 
you here ! 

Not an inch would the rascal budge—he had evidently about as much 
right there as [ had, in his own opinion; and so far from being disposed 
to take a hiat, I doubt if he would have taken a kick ; the more I threat- 
ened him, the more he wouldn’t go and the more he showed his teeth, 
till was afraid to stir. Zounds! thought I, what am I to do now ! If 
I get up, its all over with me, and I shall have to scream for assistance ! 
help, there! help ! 

Really the affair was getting rather too ridiculous ; and somewhat se- 
rious withal. And so, not knowing what else to do—I whapped back 
again ; and rolling myself up in the bed clothes, gave the dog such a 
look !—he must have understood me—for he never opened hia mouth 
afterwards, without leave. 

And there I lay! till somebody stirring below, a familiar step on its 
way through the long entry, appeared to rouse him, for he got up, and 
shook himself, and wallowed out of the room, without turning his head , 
as much as to say—if that’s what you call manners toa visitor ; I guess 
I've had about enough on’t. 

And to tell the truth, I was pretty much of the same opinion, and was 
just on the point of slipping out of bed, to fasten the door insome way— 
I cared not much how—so it wasn’t with a boiled parsnip; and was 
locking at the heavy chest of drawers, and debating with myself whether 
that, or the bed, were the safer for me, under such very trying circum- 
stances—one leg was already out of bed—when as you live! I heard 
another and a much lighter step stealing through the entry below, as if— 
as if—no, no—I couldn't possibly be mistaken now ! 

Catch a weazel asleep ! thought I—pulling in my leg, rising in the bed, 
sitting bolt upright, and facing the door with a sheet pulled over my head, 
so that nothing could be seen, but my eyes— 

Waugh! waugh, waugh! thecritter’s crazy ! shouted somebody with a 
shrill clear voice, looking in just long enough to satisfy me that it was 
nobody I had ever seen before. If he aint a comin down to supper in his 
shirt !—he’s a walkin’ in his sleep! waugh, waugh, waugh ! 

This was really too much! There was instantly a tremendous up- 
roar below—I could hear the old man spring to his feet. Grandmother's 
crutch upon the floor—stump, stump, stump—and the clattering of at 
least five-and-forty pair of heels upon the stairs. 

By the time I had got fairly into bed, again, with my body stretched 
out, and the pillows in their place—looking, I am sure, as if butter 
wouldn’t melt in my mouth, my chamber was crowded—thronged— 
crammed—to the ceiling, with everybody I had ever seen, or heard of 
before, in all my life—all but Ruth I mean—poor little Ruth !—in short 
as they afterwards told me, I was wandering, and talked all sorts of 
nonsense about my mother, and wife, and a little boy or two, and so- 
forth, and so forth, and so forth. 

Of course, it wouldn’t de for me to getup. All! the neighbors had 
gathered there to see me—having heard of me before, they told me, and 
were very sorry to find me so much worse than they had expected—they 
didn’t say worse-looking ; but I knew what they meant. I could see it 
in their eyes ; and I haven't forgiven them yet—nor do I know that I 
ever shall. 


Very neighborly and very proper—but where's Ruth—I was afraid to 
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ask—even so—both afraid and ashamed to ask ; and as nobody mention- 


ed her name, or appeared to miss her, I grew suddenly reasonable, and 
thanking them for their kindness, begged they would send up a bit of 
toast and a cup of tea, and leave me, all I wanted now, being a little 
sleep. 

The next moment my room was empty ; and before ten minutes were 
over, Lydia entered with a cup of tea, and a slice of brown bread beau- 
tifully toasted—a split cracker, that greatest of delicacies at a country 
tavern—short of roast beef and craneberry sauce, sweetened with molass- 
es ; and what she called a dab of new butter, and setting the whole down 
on the chest within my reach ; stole away, without opening her mouth, 
or even looking at me. 

But where was Ruth? poor little Ruth ? 
~ Having asked myself that very question, at least five hundred times ; 
and having listened to the clamorous old clock below, sounding five—six 
—seven—cight—nine—ten ! at intervals of a month, it seemed to me-——I 
finished with, hang the little jade! what do I care about her ! and drop- 
pedasleep. And I slept sweetly, nevertheless, and notwithstanding ; and 
when I woke ; it was with the touch of soft lips upon my forehead— 

I am sorry, murmured a sweet low voice—I am sorry ; will you forgive 
me? Ididn’t know you were so ill. 

My dear child ! I whispered : reaching out my arms toward her—but, 
for the first time, she blushed and trembled, when I touched her hand— 
her eyes were brimming full; and when I would have drawn her up to 
my heart ; she slipped away, and shook her head, saying, no, nc, Mr. 
Page. 

Aad how long have you been here, my little friend ” 

Ever since father called me. He watched with you—till after mid- 
night; and then mother offered to come ; and poor old grandmother, and 
sister Liddy—Lydia, I mean—but what could they do? Mother was 
tired te death ; and poor old grandmother can hardly drag her feet after 
her—and Lid—Lydia is nothing but a child you see, though very large 
of her age. 

And so, you have been sitting up with me, and watching over me, all 
aight long ! dear Ruth ! 

No, no, not so bad as that neither, not all night long, Mr. Page ; only 
since a little after twelve. 

And what o’clock is it now, pray ? 

About half-past four, and I must leave you now. I feel sleepy, and 
so must you, [ am sure. 

No, no—upon my word I don’t. 

Yes, youdo. You have been awake—all but—more than forty times, 
I do believe, since twelve o'clock ; and I must leave you now—goodbye! 

I would have kissed her, but she drew back ; very gently to be sure, 
but in sucha way, as to satisfy me that she was no longer a child, that 
since we had parted last, she had undergone a transformation—that she 
had been looking into her own heart, and perhaps wondering over it—a 
wilderness in flower—a summer sky, with clouds wandering at will 
over it. 

And I suffered her to go—by my faith, I did !—without questioning 
her sweet lips, or looking into her gentle and affectionate eyes. Nor had 
I the heart, or the hardihood if you will, to ask her what had happened ; 
or where she had been the whole afternoon of the day before. It was 
enough that she had become acquainted with herself, and her own heart, 
and knew enough to tremble, when my band touched hers. 

And afier she went away, I fell asleep, and slept more sweetly than 
ever; and when [ woke, refreshed as I had never been before in all 
my life, to my knowledge, for my conscience no longer troubled me, and 
I was not afraid to breathe a prayer, you may have heard of it perhaps, 
that I might not be led into temptation, and that all I most loved on earth 
might be strengthened and their heatts filled, as mine was, with hope and 
thankfulness—there sat the dear girl, upon a little wooden cricket by my 
side, with her work in her lap, and a pencil, a bit of India-rubber, and a 
large ragged newspaper lying spread our, upon the chest before her. 

I lay and watched her a long while, before I betrayed myself; and 
with feelings I am no longer ashamed of, though they were a trouble to 
me atthetime. Her face being turned away, just so as to show the 
profile—one of the finest I ever saw in my life—I had an opportunity of 
studying the whole outline of her person, while she sat stooping over the 
paper, It was very beautiful, and flowing, healthy, wholesome, and 
happy-looking, natural and free, There was that undulating breeziness of 
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motion too, whenever she stirred, which you never see in a woman, what- 
ever may be her age, whu has been moulded by the fingers of a fashion- 
able dress maker, or grown to her stays, like a cucumber to a bottle. In 
a word, you couldn’t look at her, without loving her ; and wishing to 
make her happy, in other words, without feeling that ehe was a woman, 
there was 80 much of truthful, tender, and warm-hearted nature about 
her, just beginning to fower of itself. 

Ah! said [, at last—and you have learned to draw, hey! 
what you have been doing, will you? 

Without speaking a word, though with downcast eyes, and a most be- 
witching, because natural flutter, she handed me a little bit of paper, om 
which I found a spirited copy of three or four tolerable wood cuts, I had 
seen the day before in a tattered newspaper. 

This led to some further questioning, and I soon satisfied myself that my 
dear little friend—poor Ruth—had a wonderful gift that way. “Without 
any help, for nobody about her was able to give her any, and she had 
never seen a tolerable drawing perhaps, in all her life, nor perhaps, & 
single engraving fitted for a beginner, she had taken the business up in 
her own way, and gone on, and on, and on, without any suspicion of the 
truth, until her outlines were absolutely astonishing for their freedom 
and strength. 

When I told her so, she lifted her eyes to mine—caught her breath— 
grew very pale—and was about to speak; but just then, it so happened 
that I saw semething'to complain of, which I pointed out to her—would 
you believe it! ber countenance cleared up, as with a sudden burst of 
sunshine, and catching me by both hands, she began shaking them with 
all her might; and then as if suddenly recollecting herself, she let them 
fall, and turned away and went to the window. 

I hope I haven’t hurt your feelings, my dear child, said I. 

Yes, but you have though!—turning to me as she spoke, with a smile 
upon her mouth, while two or three large tears were running slowly down 
her cheeks—yee, but you have though! and I do wish you would call 
me Ruth. 

Well, then, Ruéh—dear Ruth—will that do? What have I done, 
what have I said, tu hurt your feelings ?—I hope you are not angry with 
me for pointing out your faults. 

O, no, indeed!—but—coming a step nearer, and shaking back her 
abundant hair, so that she seemed to be looking out of it—oh, no, in- 
deed !—but—still another step—and yet another—until she was within 
my reach, and [I could have put my hand upon hers, if I would; but E 
forebore—she was a hallowed creature now, and I was afraid te touch 
her ; afraid for myself and afraid for her. 

But, she continued—dut, I cannot bear to be praised by them that E 
love—I am so afiaid they do not know me well enough; and sometimes 
I think they may do it, to please me, or to soothe me—and that I can- 
not tear! 

And so then, if I do not mistake you, and [ hope I den’t, you would 
rather I should fiad fault with you. 

To be sure I would! 

Very well—be of good cheer—I am rather famous in that way, and 
will do my best to please you. 

Will you !—there’s a good creature !—O, [ shall love you dearly. 
But you love me now—don’t you? 
Not much—laughing. 


Let me see 


Yes, but you do, though; I can see it in your eyes. 

Well, and what if I do? 

O, you mustn't, that’s all, 

Mustn’t! and why not, pray? Whose business is it, L should be glad 
to know? 

But you are toe young, my dear child. 

Don’t cali me dear child—I don’t like it—call me Ruth, or dear Ruth, 
if you like; you did cal! me so just now—and—stop though—do you 
love me? 

Dearly. 

With all your heart? 

With all my heart—pshaw!—how can you ask me such a question, 
and g0 seriously ? 

Here she looked at me for a moment or two without speaking—then 
went to the window and threw it up—and looked out—and then came 
back to the bed, and begging me to point owt a few more of her faults, 
seated herself on the chest, and taking one of my hands between both 
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of hers, sat looking me in the face, with an expression so altered—se un- 
happy—that, upon my word, I hardly knew what to say next. 

By way of change therefore, I began to talk with her about her pen- 
cil drawings, and tried to show her how to produce a depth of shadow, 
by etching with bold firm lines, whether straight or otherwise; and 
then I called her attention to the first principles of perspective, by point- 
ing at a landscape through the window, and explaining to her what was 
called the point of sight, the vanishing point, and some other matters, 
requiring little or no illustration. It was evident that she understood 
me—TI could see that by her eyes and by a slight gathering of the fore- 
head—and a little twitching of the mouth—but she did not seem to be 
thinking of what I said. 

Pray, said she, at last, as if wandering in hersleep—do pray, Mr 
Page —— 

I stared and she grew thoughtful. 

I do pray, said I—looking at her seriously and wondering what she 
would say next; indeed I do, andl find great comfort in it, I assure 
you, notwithstanding my waywardness, my unthankfulness, and my 
folliee. 

Do pray, sbe continued, aa if she hadn’t heard a syllable I had been 
saying—do pray put that passage youread to me yesterday, into English. 

With all my heart—have you the book with you? 

Yes—here ; end she drew it forth from her pile of work. 

Well then— 

Stop—mayn’t I come and sit beside you, while you are doing it? I 
want to see how the words look, and perhaps you will show me when 
you come to the part you read so as to set me a crying before. 

Certainly—making room for her on the adge of the bed, and propping 
myself up with pillows. 

The seat being rather uncomfortable for her, I put my arm round her 
waist, and holding up the book, so that she might follow me, word by 
word, translated as follows—I give the very language, as near as I can, 
because of what it led to; and my object was to give, not so much a 
beautiful, as almost a literal translation. 

“ She wandered, by the light of the moon, toward her fountain. Sha 
found the stream that supplied it, which, notwithstanding the dry wea- 
ther, distilled in threads of silver over the brown sides of the rock, At 
first, the freshness revived her, and a thousand pleasant memories crowd- 
ed upon her. She called to mind that in her babyhood, her mother and 
Margaret amused themselves with bathing Paui and her in that very 
place ; that Paul, afterwards, reserving that bath for her only, bad deep- 
ened its bed, covered the bottom with bright gravel, and ornamented the 
banks with sweet-smelling herbs. From the midst of the water, she 
cought glimpses upon her naked aims and upon her bosom, of the sha- 
dows of the two palm-trees planted at the birth of her brother and her- 
self—" 

But he wasn’t her brother! said my dear little charge, as if whispering 
to herself; and I do wish they wouldn't cal! him so—and then, she 
breathed something in my ear, which I did not well understand—poor 
thing !—and then she nestled closer to me, and I felt her warm hair 
blowing over my naked shoulders. 

Pray, don’t stop, said she—I am following you, letter by letter, and so 
she was. 

Very well, I replied, and went on with the translation : 

“From the midst of the water * * * she saw them interweave their 
green branches overhead, and lovingly mingle their new fiuitage. She 
sighed ; she thought of the tenderness of Paul, sweeter than the perfumes, 
purer than the clear fountain, stronger than the two palms together.— 
Night entered her thoughts, loneliness, and a subduing tenderness took 
possession of her. (1 durst not render un fuoco divoratore by any other 
language, and found no little difficulty in slurring over 


modest and proper enough in the original, but incapable of being render- 
ed into English, otherwise toan by a most uncomfortable roundaoutness. ) 
Instantly she flies, in terror frora th perilous dimness, and from the wa- 
ters—warmer than the sunshine. She runs to her mother to ask for help 
against herself—many times while wishing to reveal her thoughts to } 
she would press her band: together in hers ; ofien she 


vag on the yt t 


of breathing the name of Paul; but her heart overburthenad, left her 


tongue speechless—and leaning her head upon the’’— 
Poor Virginia! whispered little Ruth, and a large tear plashed upon 
my hand, like a single rain drop from e clear sky. 


these two words, | 


‘And leaning ber head upon the bosom of her mother,” I continued, 
‘‘she was only able to weep.” 

There was a deep stillness for a few moments after I had got through, 
and the very first words that reached me were— 

Poor Virginia!—poor girl; but then, she had a mother to go to! 

Do you wonder that I trembled to hear this ?—that I felt it like a re- 
proach, a withering reproach, as if the mother herself had been prompt- 
ing her child! that, instead of drawing her closer to me, and kissing her 
mouth and eyes, as I should have done, but the day before—I withdrew 
my arm—and just touching her forehead with my lips, began to gather 
up the gown I wore, somewhat more closely about my neck, and to fum- 
ble at my shirt-collar, with trembling fingers, 1 dare say, for she saw 
what I was at, and said—Shall I button it for you ? 

What could Ido? The weather was very sultry ; and I had thrown 
back my dreasing-gown to enjoy the delicious coolness thet | saw stir- 
ring the distant tree-tops. 

By the time I had made up my mind what te say, her litle soft fin- 
gers had done their office, and she had gone back to her newspaper, 
with al] the innocent seriousness of a little child, while I—God forgive 
me !—was3 wondering at myselfand almost blaming my own forbearance. 

By and bye she lifted her head. 

Let me see that book, said she, as if a new thought had struck her. 

I handed it to her, open at the page we had been reading. 

Please to read a little, and see if I cannot say the words after you. 

I did so—and the little creature got so engaged, and so much in ear- 
nest, that she never stopped until I had gone over the whole page, three 
times; and then, as you live, she was able to read it herself, so that I 
could understand her, and even to repeat several phrases. 

Delighted with her patience and her memory, I then said to her— 
Would you like to learn that language? 

Like it—gcodness me!—I should go crazy to learn it. 

I hope not. And therefore—let me see—I intended to leave you to- 
morrow, but | find now— 

To-morrow ! and there was a faint cry. 

Such was my intention; but I see now—I am satisfied now that it 
would be dangerous,—I feel the approach of a slow fever, and I must be 
with you two or three days longer, if not for a whole week. 

Oh, I am so glad! 

And now, if you will promise me to come regularly, every day, fore- 
noon and afternoon, to my chamber, and read with me, I will undertake 
to teach vou enough of Italian before I go, to make you love it. 

Love it! I love it now. 

Ah, but you shall understand it. 

Understand it! 

Yes, and speak it a little, so as to be understood. 

But the pronunciation ! 

That you may get in a single hour. 

By jingo, then!—try me! 

And I did try her, and she tried me; but all that must be reserved for 
another chapter. 

—— 

American Ice and Yankee Clocks are now a part of the exports to 

England. A recent letter from London says:— 


‘[ see in the shops here, placards and signs for the sale of American 
Crystalized Ice. 1 understand our ice brings a very high price, from 
its hard and bright appearance—the English ice being light, porous, and 
dingy in appearance. Another article I would recommend to the notice 
of Sam Slick, which is American Clocks, The following story I relate 
for the benefit of the Nova ScotiaJudge. A friend in the country wished 
me to see an English cottage, and took me to one of a modern structure. 
The mistress of the cottage had been a servant in the great house near, 
and on her marriage, her master had given her a ‘ musical clock,’ which 
was most highly prized. Se the clock was set to play its music, on 


heating which, I thought the sound was not unfamiliar, and then the 
clock itself looked as if I bad seen it or its fellow, and on examining the 
inside of the case, J found the agents’ card, ‘Sperry & Co., Bowery, 
New Yuoik’—a genuine Connecticut wooden clock, and the ‘ musical 
part’ was merely the ordinary striking part, which is furnished, you 
know with a sj al steel wire, in place of a bell. I have not secn any 
wooden nutmegs.”” - § 


The editor of a newspaper at Columbus, Ohio, apologises for the non- 
appearance of bis paper at the regular time of publication, by saying that 
he was “engaged in cowhiding a fellow who had slandered him, and did 
not get through early enough to get out with his paper!” 
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THE ALFENSTEIN 
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BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“He learned the art that none may name 
In Padua, far beyond the sea. 

Men said he changed his mortal frame, 
By feats of magic mystery. 

And of his skill, so bards avow, 
He taught that ladye fair, 

Till to her bidding she could bow 


The viewless forms of air.” —Lay of the last Minstre?, 


THE LEGEND OF THE ALFENSTEIN.—THE CoQUETTES “ GOOD BYE.” 


Up abigh, precipitous rock, a pathway led to the castle of Alfenstein. 
The huge, square towers crested the very summit of the crag. and “ frown- 
ed o’er the wide and winding Rhine.” 


A huge old pile of many, square, 
battlemented towers. 


On a crag, separated from the body of the build- 
ing, and apparently inaccessible, rose a plain tower, unlighted, as far as 
could be judged from the outside, by window or door, to the height of 


about twenty or thirty feet. There was a communication between this 


and che main body of the castle, which, however, was known but to very 
few : Ernest presumed, to none but himself and his informer: and here 


a word of him. Far down in the wood which received the pathway 


above-mentioned, there had been a stone house, orrather aseries of cella, 


scooped out, partly by nature, and partly by the hand of man. It had 
been consecrated as a hermitage, far beyond the memory of any then 
living; but some of the old legends say that here the Lady of the 
first Lord did penance for her husband’s sin. There was a well of pure 
water at the entrance, and in a stone at the brink of this well was morti- 
ced a rude cross; at the foot of this, the people were accustomed to pay 
their offerings to the boly man within; as upon these he subsisted. This 
hermitage had been unoccupied during the rule of the late Lerd, and for 
the most part of his successor’s ; but a few months before the opening of 
our story,a hermit had appeared, and installed himself within its walls. 
He was a strange being, thore said who had seenhim: for “there was a 
hawk’s eye beneath his silver hair, and the cowl could not hide its fire.” 

Ernest soon visited him, and, strangely enough, found him perfect in 
hia knowledge of all the localities of the Barony. Every secret chamber, 
every dark cell and underground passage and hidden way were familiar 


tohim. He steadily refused to say whence this knowledge was derived : 


but he freely communicated it to Ernest, who preaumed that the hermit 
had perhaps known his father, and that this infurmation had been intrus- 


ted to him in some critical hour. Be this as it may, he first taught 


Ona day he gave to bis hand a parch- 
ment scroll, bidding him sit down within the cell and read it. As the 


young man seated himself in obedience, he unrolled the manuscript, and 
saw that it was entitled— 


Ernest the ways of Alfenstein. 


THE LEGEND OF THE ALFENSTEIN : 
and thus it ran:— 


* Of course all castles, more especially German castles, have some 


legend attached to them, and the home of the race of Alfenstein boasts 


nota few. The tradition of its building is perhaps the most singular, 


and is full of the wild, mystical romance with which our land is so abun- 


dantly supplicd. It was 


somewhat after this fashion. Egbert Von 
Olsteyn was a poor knight of the order of St. John of the Temple. His 
armor, his horse, and his goud sword formed his whole fortune. For 


although none were braver in the field, or won more ransom at the tour- 


He t ad a 
all his brotherh ’ vd . but his 


‘ction was set uoon Sic W alter | surtes aye, his brother in 


naye, yethis prodigal ger ! 


iwal 2g erosiuly tett him al nost always bare. 
open heart, and was well loved of 


greatest aff 


warm 
arms. Thrice in the shock of the battle field had Evbert saved his life : 
an hundred times had he performed the duties that telonged of right to 
his friend. Let Courtenaye plead ever so slight an indisposicion, or the 
least desire to join in any festivity, and if duties stood in his way, Eghert 
Von Olsteyn would assume them at once, Many a weary watch, many a 








perilous emprize, has he borne the weight of for his friend, and all cheer- 
fully and successfully. 

“The time came when a Prior was to Le chusen; and to this your 
ancestor had always looked forward. The Templars had made nosecret 
of their intensions to vote for him; and no opposition was expected. As 
the time drew near for the election, his heart beat high with hope, but 
he spoke to none, and made no effort to gainit; he felt already certain of 
the dignity, from the former intimations which he had received. But 
just before the day arrived, he thought he perceived a coolness in the 
manner of the knights towards him—a kind of wish to shun him; he 
did not notice this, for he supposed that such manner was assumed, so 
that his election might be heightened in pleasure by the contrast. In- 
deed, had he thought otherwise, he was too conscious of rectitude, both 
of purpose and action, and too proud, to endeavor to remove their cool- 
ness by deed or word of his. Besides, Courtenaye never appeared so 
attached and affectionate. He was ever by his friend, performing. little 
acts of kindness, and doing those little services that are so small in 
themselves but swell to greatness in the heart of the recipient. 

“‘ The day of election arrived; the ceremonies were gone through; the 
votes were given, and Walter Courtenaye was declared Prior of the 
order of St. John of the Temple. Egbert’s cheek grew very pale, and 
his heart felt cold in his bosom; but when his turn came, he kissed the 
hand of the new Prior, and uttered his congratulations very calmly. 

‘From that day Courtenaye grew cold towards his former friend; and 
by and by it was whispered about till it reached the ears of Von Olsteyn, 
how Sir Walter had electioneered for the post he now occupied, and to 
effect his purpose, had belied his friend and maligned his goodness, his 
generosity, and his nobleness. 

“The knights now saw their error, but remedy was impossible. Yet 
they sought to atone to their companion by kindness and defence. Bat 
Egbert Von Olsteyn was a changed man. He addressed himself to stu- 
dy. Daring the crusades he had gathered many strange Aradic parch- 
ments; and had learned to read the character as well as to speak the 
language of tie Saracen. And now the perusal of these formed his only 
occupation ; ever strict and firm in his attendance on duty, but the instant 
that was over, back to his chambers and his study. 

“Strangely the knights looked upon his new employment; and when 
they saw his cheek growing pale and thin, and the sentinels reported the 
midnight light in his apartment, they feared him, and aoon began to shun 
him. Then came tales from the scared servitors Of strange noisea and 
fearful sights, and these were followed by whispers of sorcery and unholy 
atudyings. 

« Then another evil fell upon the poor knight—he fell deeply in love 
with Ada Von Wittenhoff, and she reterned his love. Both were imae 
gioative in the extreme; both were wildly romantic, and whea passion 
found a resting place in their hearts, it burned like fire. He had seen 
her; and told of his mad love; and she in the same breath told him that 
she was the betrothed of God, destined by a father’s vew to a convent; 
and yet that she loved him. On, the phrenzy of passion, how it ruins 
the heart, and yet how strangely beautiful it seems, even amid the ruin 
it has made. [t ts like the lightning-bolt that springs from the storm- 
darkened vault of God, and shivers to atoms the stately palace; but 
while the fire-tonzues play about the crumbled tuwers, and dance madly 
through the rifted walls, though fearful, it is still magnificently beautiful. 
Oh! unreturned or thwarted passion! thou has but one synonym, and 
that ia lightning; for thou searest aad burnest and cursest all that was 
green and fresh and beautiful in the human heart. Egbert Von 
Olsteyn's love destroyed him; yet bronght him bliss unspeakable. 

“The stadent-knight toiled faithfully; and now, all forbidden lore 
grew unmasked and clear unto him But often, when during its quest, 
he had luoked back to that state of goodness and purity he was so rapidly 
leaving, he would shuider at the danger he was daring. But anon 
came a mad love-thougit co his soul, and on, ever on, he pursued his 
unhallowed researches, uotil there was buat one holy spot left in his 


id Ada of Witrenhoff 


i passion, was as pure and exalted as love can be, that 


heart, and that And but that bis love for her, 
amid all its + 
énot had beea tainted like the rest. But love purifies the hear: of man, 
in the storm and the tempest purifies the air. The mysterious book of 
the firmament was held open before bim; and as far as human intellect 
may endure, sofar had he read the strange teachings of the stars. 


« From the beart of the inexheustible sea, from the veine of the adamant 
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mountain, from the gem-lighted bosom of the earth, and from the view- 
less air; he had called those into whose hands the guidance of the ele- 
ments are entrusted, and talked with them, and had learned the secrets 


” of their power. 


‘Such was the learning of Egbert Von Olsteyn. Thus hereafter was 
its result. 

“‘The Count Herbert Von Wittenhoff, with many a noble companion, 
sat at high festival within his lordly hall. The roof was lofty and cover- 
ed with rich and grotesque Gothic carving; flowers and fruits and harps 
were there, and from the midst of every cluster peeped out a grinning or 
frowning satyr face, and all were of the same dark veined oak, growing 
ever darker and darker with the lapse of time. The tall windows, lan- 
cet-shaped, were filled with curious small panes of stained glass; and 


“And clear was the shout that hailed the end of the young knight’s 
song. ‘Pledge to the singer!’ cried Carl of Olnorf, and the toast was 
honored. Suddenly the door at the end of the hall was dashed open; 


and in there strode a tall, almost gigantic form, clad in jet biack armor 
cap au pied. In the hollow of his left arm carelessly rested an immense 


| broadsword; his visor was closed, and from the crest of his helmet float- 


from the upper part, saint and angel and holy man of other days looked | 
down with unchanging look, upon the ever varying occupants of that hall, | 


and upon the ever changing deeds there done. 
“« The sides of the hall were covered with trophies of the chase; the 


bristly hide of the boar, the gallant antlers of the ‘stag of ten,’ the skull | 


and tusks of the Carpathian bear, and the horns of the Black-Forest 
bull, mingled with, boar-spears, couteaux de chasse, crossbows and hunt- 
ing horns. 

“ A long table extended nearly the full length of the hall, and round 
it the guests wereranged. All day long they had made the Black-Forest 
ring with the shouts of the joyous chase. Seven noble boars had been 
slain, and now some of them smoked upon the ample board, and the wine 
cup passed merrily and the jest was free and the laughter loud and long. 
There were jocund revellers at the table of Wittenhoff. 

*«« Pledge me to the chase! nobles all!’ cried the old Count, filling a 
goblet of rich Rudesheimer; ‘may we ne’er meet worse welcome in the 
forest or lighter cheer at the board! Pledge all!’ 

“ And with a shout, each tossed off a maniling flagon of the generous 
wine and made the old hall shake with their shouting, till the trophies 
trembled on the wall. 

“«Sir Arnhelm of Wolfenbuttel, you have a clear voice and a strong 
Give us a song to spice our wine withal; for none can sing a better than 

yourself.’ 

“« Nay, I'll be no mar-mirth, noble host,’ replied Sir Arnhelm, a hand- 
some young knight; ‘albeit you have overpraised my poor powers. Such 
as I can shall be at your service, and there can be no better subject here, 
than the chase.’ 

“So, after a little wine to mellow his voice, out sang Sir Arnhelm 
right cheerily : 

SIR ARNHELM’S SONG. 
«Oh, the chase, the chase! through the wood we sweep ; 

Or dash o’er the brink of the crumbling steep ; 
Or swim the flood, though its tides may flow 
With the gush of the sun-kissed mountain snow. 
Oh! the bugle strain, the ring of the plain 
Wher the hoof of the proud steed chides the rein 

The hounds’ wild leap, 

And the torrent sweep, 
Of the chase, through the heart of the forest deep 


The scent of the wild boar taints the air, 

We’ve roused him up from his forest lair: 

Bolt and spear must be lustily plied, 

Ere ye win to the life through his bristled hide 

Watch his start! Now for the dart !— 

Ha, Saint Hubert! Home to his heart ! 
Then the wild hounds’ leap 
As again we sweep 

Away through the heart of the forest deep ! 


The dun deer slept in the leafy shade ; 

But he heard the note when the beagles bayed 

Like the flight of the wind he bounds away, 

Bur turns on the mountain tide to bay ; 

But the bow string rings and the beagle springs ; 

And prone on the sward the stag he flings, 
Then the wild hounds leap, 
As again we sweep 

Awsy through the heart of the forest deep !’ 


ed a single, delicate plume, white as mourtain snow. All else about 
him was dark as the night. The old hall rung again to the tread of bis 
haughty heel as he approached the table. The old Count rose angrily 
from his seat. 

“ Who is this,’ he demanded, ‘ that comes into my hall, unannounced 
and as rudely as though he were entering a breach? And yet, I trow, 
if it were a breach you would be less lofty in your meanor and slower in 
your stride; for bravery and courtesy are brother virtues and go ever 
together.’ 

“In reply to all this, the intruder turned te the attendant who stood at 
the Count’s right hand, and said— 

“« «Bid your lady to the Hall!’ 

“The attendant departed. The old Count, who fairly foamed with 
rage, stared at the stranger, but could not speak for utter anger. At 
Jast he burst forth— 

“«*God and the Saints! who art thou?’ 

““« In an hour J will be your son-in law, Sir Count,’ was the cool re- 
ply, ‘what says your lady sirrah 7’ he asked of the attendant who had 
re-entered. 

‘« «She refuses to come to the feasting hall thus.’ 

“* Return!" said the Knight ‘and : 

“Tf thou dost stir one inch, I will have thee thrown to the hounds, 
roared the Count. 

‘“«* And bear her this token!’ continued the Knight, unheeding the in- 
terruption and placing a glove in the servitor’s hand. The man obeyed. 
By this time the guests had all risen, and daggers and sword blades 
were gleaming round the stranger. 





“* Insolent, overbearing hound,!’ roared Wittenhoff, springing towards 
him, ‘ Friends of my house, hew him to pieces !’ 

‘One sweep of the tremendous broadsword and a dozen blades fell ring- 
ing to the floor. Another wave and they felt the power departing from 
their limbs,—they felt as the dying feel, chilled and blind and ever grow} 
ing colder and darker. 

“ Just then the lady Ada entered and the stranger advancing to meet 


| her, raised his vizor and knelt at her feet. Ske placed her hand in his 


—— 


with a look, somewhat of sadness, but which bespoke all the beautifu! 
confiding trustfulness of woman’s heart. They left the hall together. 

“The spell left the old Count and his guests ; they seemed as if awaking 
from a fearful dream—and they gazed on one another like drunken men, 
and feared to speak or move. 

‘The stranger and the lady Ada were seen to take the path that led to 
the Elfin’s crag, now the seat of Alfenstein, then, a towering pile of riven, 
inaccessible rocks. The night came down, and with it a storm of fearful 
fury. The black clouds seemed blackest around the summit of the 
Devil’s crag, and from them shot the sheer lightning and pealed the ter- 
rific thunder; and the wild winds howled and the rain of the tempest 
rattled, and the voice and frown of the irresistible storm shook and dark- 
ened the whole province. In the morning there stood a fair castle on 
the top of the Devil’s crag; and from it floated the banner of the house 
of Alfenatein. 

‘* Many strange accounts are given of the fearful death or the carrying 
away in life, of the first lord of these towers; and al! legends agree that 
the Lady Ada did ample penance in the seclusion of the cloister, leaving 
her son Egbert, First Baron Von Alfenstein, to buy broad lands with the 
wealth he found filling his father’s coffers. 


‘Thus runs the legend of the founding of the house of Alfenstein,— 
Ex oro scribitur. Amen.” 

Just as Ernest had finished the manuscript, the hermit entered and 
sat down beside him Ernest could not refrain from egain asking the 
source of the anchorite’s knowl dge concerning the house of Alfenstein 

‘Father, [ pray you resolye mo one question Where learned you 80 


much of my race, and why are you 80 interested in its welfare?” 

“ My soa, I have not always been the recluse, the ascetic prayerful her- 
mit. My early iife and my mature manhoed were inured to toil and 
warfare. I loved the sound of the battle. When the peal of the trumpet 
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wselled upon the air, my heart thrilled to its glorious note. Carnage and 
death were familiar things with me; and during this portion of my life, 
I have visited many lands. Beneath the blue skies of Sicily, I fought 
side by side with your father—we were never separated. And as intima- 
cy begets confidence, by long habit of association each learned to confide 
to the other his dearest secrets. I was at his side when he fell, and he 
died in my arms.” , 

“And my uncle, the Baron Albert, know you what became of him?” 

“It was said,” replied the anchorite, “that he was captured by the 
Moor, and perished in the dungeon of the Saracen. How does the pre- 
sent Baron demean himself toward you 7” 

“ Strangely and disagreeably enough. He taunts me continually with 
my absence from the tilt-yard and the exercise ground. Whenever I 
come peat liim, drops some sneering remark of the book-worm and the 
carpet gallant, and seems to delight in annoying and thwarting me.”’ 

“A time of change will come,” said the hermit, “and that speedily.— 
Then let the evil man beware! For justice will overtake at last. How 
have you speeded with the book I gave you?” 

“T have studied it, father, carefully,’ replied the young man, “and 
much have I learned from its sacred teachings. But I must bestir me 
now ; the time has come when I should make for myself a name among 
men.” 

*« My son,” said the old man, “the noblest ambition of humanity is 
to be good.” 

“But must we scorn all power and greatness?” asked Ernest. 

‘No; nor do I gay that you should not seek them; but the pursuit of 
these should be subservient to the pureuit of goodness. You may bea 
gallant soldier, or an accomplished scholar; but it must be your first 
duty to be a christian man. Cling to the pure faith you have adopted, 
through life and unto death. Many have suffered for it, imprisonment, 
torture and death. For it the father of the Count Rudolph is now a 
proscribed and exiled man. My son,’’ and as he continued speaking, 
the old man’s eye was lighted up, and his deep voice grew stronger,— 
‘My son; the trumpet blast of our religion, blown in the deep heart of 
Germany, shall ring not only through her rich forests and over her rush- 
ing rivers, but the world shall hear its peal; and echo to it, from the far 
icebound north, to the eternal spring-blessed south—and superstition and 
idolatry and tyranny shall tremble in their high places, as the sound 
rushes past, for it shall be a knell of destruction to them.” 


emuniatntsibetimeneditnmes a 


Ernest Von Urkhardt caught the enthusiasm of the old man and said, | 


‘And I will aid in its establishment—hear me, Father, and be as a wit- 
ness between my God and me! To this end I devote my talents and my 
energies; and if need be, my life shall go to prove my fidelity to the 
cause of the reformation !”’ 

After a pause of some duration the anchorite said, ‘I would that the 
Count were here now; I have letters for him from his father.” 

“‘T had thought that he was in exile,”’ said Ernest. 

“He is under the ban,”’ replied the old man, “but concealed by some 
faithful friends; he still lingers about his beloved country, hoping for 
some opportunity to occur, publicly te forward the interests of our faith 
or to yield his life for it, if that should be necessary.”’ 

As he spoke Rudolph entered and saluted the father with affection 
and respect. 

‘‘ These are for you my son!” said the hermit as he placed some pa- 
pers in the young Knight’s hand. He immediately broke the seals and 
read. As he read his cheek grew pale and his lip trembled a little; but 
when he had finished he was composed and firm. 

‘‘ These bear to me,” he said, ‘notice of the Emperor’s command to 
appear at court immediately, to go from thence on foreign service; and 
also my father’s injunction to obey the mandate. The royal missive has 
not yet arrived. I had better return to the castle and await it there. 
Do you go, Ernest?” 

Von Urkhardt assented; they sought and obtained the blessing of the 
anchorite, who added to Rudolph, ‘ God bless thee, my son! and re- 
member that your first duty is to your God: hold fast your religio... Let 
not worldly honor tempt you, or worldly danger force you to leave it; 
and you will find in the trial hour, when that comes, that it will be a 
support and stay to you.” 

“* They returned together to the halls of Alfenstein; the courier of the 
Emperor had arrived, and the Count Rudolph prepared to leave his lady 
love. 
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Their parting scene was somewhat after this fashion. The young 


knight had pressed his lips to her fair hand, and now still held it clasped 
in his own. 


“ Good bye, Ernestine!” 

“ Good bye, Rudolph !”” 

“You will think of me when far from you, mine own?” 

‘Yes, Rudolph.” 

“You'll miss me sometimes,” 

“Gh yes; I should not know what to de without you—” 

“ Dear, dear girl !” 

“If uncle had not kindly furnished me with another lover !”’ 

“Ernestine!” and the Count dropped her hand. 

“From what I saw of him to-day, he will help to make time fly.”— 
Rudolph sighed heavily. ‘“Iknow he'll be very amusing,” continued 
she. The Count sighed still more heavily, and his lips trembled, but he 
turned away sadly and in silence. 

“ He’s sixty years old, Rudolph!” 

He turned and saw the spirit of mirth laughing from her merry eye. 
“Why, don’t you know,” she cried gaily, “the kind Baron has intro- 
duced old Count Stetzarf as a suitor to my ladyship? Oh! I promise 
myself rare sport, when January comes to woo May.” 

“Take care they don’t force your inclinations, Ernestine,” said her 
lover. 

“Oh, never fear, my woman’s wit will prove a match for both; I can 
play two old men without fearing either. And if my uncle tried force,” 
she continued proudly, ‘‘ I too, have the blood of Alfenstein in my veins, 
and can be as firm and resolved ashe. Rudolph, I may have treated you 
coldly and coquettishiy sometimes, but my heart has been and will be 
true to you, and they shall not force it against its love.” 

As she made this confession, the eloquent blood rushed over face 
and neck, and her lover caught her to his heart. So the adieux were 
over, and soon upon the back of his gallant steed, he waved his last fare- 
well to the scarf that fluttered at her window, and dashing down the 
pathway, was lost to her sight in the forest. 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 





SELECTED TALBGS. 


THE BLOCKHOUSE. 
A SQUATTER’S STORY. 


“Ninety French and Spanish muskets,” said he in a firm voice, and 
weighing on each word. ‘Opposed to them were Asa Nolins, with his 
three brothers, his brother-in-law, a cousin, and their wives. He felt 
like a brave American as he was, but not alone, for the dead bodies of 
thirty foes were lying round the blockhouse when he died. They are 
buried there,” added he, pointing to a row of cotton-trees a short dis- 
tance off, that in the pale moonlight might have been taken for the spec- 
tres of the departed; ‘under those cotton-trees they fell, and there they 
are buried.” 

The old squatter remained for a short space in his favorite attitude, 
his hands crossed on his rifle, and his chin resting on them. He seem- 
ed to be calling together the recollections of a time long gone by. We 
did not care to interrupt him. The stillness of the night, the light of the 
moon and stars, that gave the prairie lying before us the appearance of a 
silvery sea, the sombre forest on either side of the blockhouse, of which 
the edges only were lighted up by the moonbeams, the vague allusions 
our guide had made to some fearful scene of strife and slaughter that 
had been enacted in this now peaceful glade—all these circumstances 
combined, worked upon our imaginations, and we felt unwilling to break 
the stillness which added to the impressive beauty of the forest scene, 

“Did you ever float down the Mississippi?” asked Nathan abruptly. 
As he spoke he sat down upon the bank, and made asign to us to sit be- 
side him. 

“Did you ever fleat down the Mississippi!” 

“No; we came up it from New Orleans hither.” 

“That is nothing; the stream is not half so dangerous there as above 
Natchez. JV came down, six men, four women and twice as many 
children, all the way from the mouths of the Ohio to the Red River; 
and bad work we had of it, in a crazy old boat, to pass the rapids and 
avoid the sand-banks, and snakes, and sawyers, and whatever the devil 
they call them, that are met with. I calculate we weren't sorry when 
we left the river and tock to dry land again. The first thing we did was 
to make a wigwam, Injun fashion, with branches of trees. This was to 
shelter the women and children. Two men remained to protect them, 
and the cther four divided into two parties, and set off, one south and 
t’other west, to look fora good place for a settlement. I and Righteous, 
one of Asa’s brothers, took the southerly track. 
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It was no pleasuring party that journey, but a right down hard and 
dangesous expedition, through cypress swamps, where snapping turtles 
were plenty as mosquitoes, and at every step the congo and mocassin 
snakes twiseed themselves round our ankles. We persevered, however, 
We had a few handfuls of corn in our hunting-pouches, and our cala- 
bashes well filled with whisky. With that and our 1ifles we did not 
want for provender. < 

At length, on the fourth day, we came to an upland, or rolling prairie 
as we call it, from the tup of which we had a view that made our bearts 
leap for jey. A lovely strip of land lay before us, bounded at the further 
end by a forest of evergreen oaks, honey locusts, and catalpas. Towards 
the north was a good ten mile of prairie; on the right hand a wood of 
cotton-trees, and on the left the forest in which you now are. We de- 
cided at once that we should find no better place than this to fix our- 
selves: and we went back to tell Asa and the others of our discevery, 
and to show them the way to it. Asa and one of his brothers returned 
with us, bringing part of our traps, They were as pleased with the 


place as we were, and we went back again to fetch the rest. But it was 


. ' 
mo easy matter to bring our plunder and the women and children through 


the forests and swamps. We had to cut paths through the thickets, and 
to make bridges and rafts to cross the creeks and marshes. Afier ten 


days’ labor, however, and with the help of our axes, we were at our | 


journey’s end. 

We began directly clearing and cutting down trees, and in thgee weeks 
we had built a loghouse, and were able to lie down to rest without fear 
of being disturbed by the wolves or catamounts. We built two more 
houses, so as t» have one for each two families, and then set to work to 
clear the land. We had soon shaped out a couple of fields, a ten-acre 
one for maize, and another half the size for tobacco. These we began 
to dig and hoe; but the ground was hard, and though we all worked 
like slaves, we saw there was nothing to be made of it without plough- 
ing. A ploughshare we had, and a plough was easily made—but horses 
were wanting: so Asa and I took fifty dollars, which was all the money 
we had amongst us, and set out to explore the country forty miles round, 
and éndeavor to meet with somebody who would sell us a couple of 
horses, and two or three cows. Not a clearing or settlement did we find, 
however, and at last we returned discouraged and again began digging. 
On the very first day after our return, as we were toiling away in the 
field, a trampling of horses was heard, and four men mounted, and fol- 
lowed by a couple of wolf-hounds, came cantering over the prairie. It 
struck us that this would be a famous chance for buying a pair of horses, 
and Asa went to meet them, and invited them to alight and 1efiesh 
themselves. At the same time we took our rifles, which were always 
lying beside us when we worked in the fields, and advanced towards the 
strangers. But when they saw our guns, they put spurs to their horses 
and rode off to a greater distance. Asa called out to them not to fear, 
for our rifles were to use against bears’ and wolves and Redskins, and 
net against Christian men. Upon this, down they came again; we 
brought out a calabash of real Monongahela; and after they had taken a 
dram, they got off their horses, and came in and ate some venison, which 
the women set before them. They were Creoles, half Spanish, half 


French, with a streak of the [njun; and they spoke a sort of gibberish | 


mot easy to understand. But Asa, who had served in Layfayette’s divi- 
sion in the time of the war, knew French well; and when they had eaten 
and drunk, he began to make a bargain with them for two of their horses. 

It was easy to see they were not the sort of men with whom decent 
folk could trade. First they would, then they wouldn’t: which horses 


did we want, and what would we give. We offered them thirty-five | 


dollars for their two best horses—and a heavy price it was, for at that 
time money was scarce in the settlements. They wanted forty, but at 
last took the thirty five; and after getting three parts drunk upon taffia, 
which they asked for to wet the bargain as they said, they mounted two 
upon each of the remaining horses and rode away. 

We now got on famously with our fields, and soon sowed fifteen acres 
of maize and tobacco, and then began clearing another ten-acre field. 
We were one day hard at work at this, when one of my boys came run- 
ning to us, crying out, ‘Father! Father! The Redskins!’ We snatch- 
ed up our rifles and hastened te the top of the little rising ground on 
which our houses were built, and thence we saw, not Injuns, but four- 
teen or fifteen Creoles, galloping towards our clearing, hailowing and 
huzzaing like mad. When they were within fifty yards of us, Asa step- 
ped forward to meet them. As soon as they saw him one of them call- 
ed out, “There is the taief! There is the man who stole my brown 
horse!’ Asa made no answer to this, but waited till they came nearer, 
when one of them rode up to him and asked who was the chief in the 
settlement. ‘There is no chief here,” answered Asa; we are all equals 
and free citizens.” 

“You have stolen a horse from our friend Monsieur Croupier,” replied 
the other. ‘You must give it up.” 

“Is that all?” said Asa quietly. 

“No: you must show us by what right you hunt on this territory.” 

“Yes,” cried half a dozen others, ‘‘we’ll have no strangers on our 
hunting-grounds ; the bears and caguars are getting scarcer than ever, 
and as for buffaloes, they are clean exterminated.” And all the time 
they were talking, they kept leaping and galloping about like madmen. 

“The sconer the bears and caguars are killed the better,” said Asa. 
“The land is not for dumb brutes, but for men.” 

The Creoles, however, persisted that we had no right to hunt where 
we were, and swore we should go away. Then Asa asked them what 
right they had to send us away. This seemed to embarras them, and 








they muttered and talked together; so that it was easy to see there was 
no magistrate or persen in authority amongst them, but that they were e 
party of fellows who had come in hopes to frighten us. At last they 
said they should inform the governor, and the commandant at Natchi- 
toches, and the Lord knows who besides, that we had come and squatted 
ourselves down here, and built houses, and cleared fields, and all with- 
out right or permission; and that then we might look out. So Asa be- 
gan to lose patience, and told them they might go to the devil, and that, 
if they were not off seon he should be apt to hasten their movements. 

‘IT must have my horse back,”’ screamed the Creole whom they call 
ed Croupier. 

“You shall,” replied Asa, “both of them, if you return the five-and- 
thirty dollars.” 

“Tt was only fifteen dollars,” cried the lying Creole. 

“Upon this Asa called to us, and we stepped out from amongst thé 
cotton-trees, behind which we had been standing all the while; and 
when the Creoles saw us, each with his rifle on his arm, they seemed 
rather confused, and drew back a little. 

“Here are my comrades,”’ said Asa, “who will all bear witness, that 
the horses were sold at the prices of twenty dollars for the one and 
fifteen for the other. And if any one says the contrary, he seys that 
which is not true.” 

“Larifari!” roared Croupier “You shan’t stop here to call us liars, 

nd spoil our hunting-grounds, and build houses on our land. His ex- 
cellency the governor shall be told of it, and the commandant at Natchi- 
toches, and you shall be driven away.’’ And the other Creoles, who, 
while Asa was speaking, appeared to be getting more quiet and reason- 
able, now became madder than ever, and shrieked, and swore, and gal- 
loped backwards and forwards, brandishing their fowling-pieces like 
wild Injuns, and screaming out that we should leave the country, the 
game wasn't too plenty for them, and suchlike. At length Asa and the 
rest of us get angry, and called out to them to take themselves off or 
they would be sorry for it; and when they saw us bringing our rifles to 
our shoulders, they put spurs to their horses, and galloped away to @ 
distance of some five hundred yards. There they halted, and set up such 
a screeching as almost deafened us, fired off some of their old rusty guns, 
and then rode away. We all laughed at their bragging and cowardice, 
except Asa, who looked thoughtful. 

“I fear some harm will come of this,” said he. “Those fellows will 
go talking about us in their own country ; and if it gets tothe ears of the 
governors or commanding-officers that we we have settled down on their 
territory, they will be sending troops to dislodge us.” 

Asa’sa words made us reflect, and we held counsel together as to what 
was best to be done. I proposed that we should build a blockhouse on 
the Indian mound to defend ourselves in, if we were attacked. 

“Yes,”’ said Asa; but we are only six, and they may send hundreds 
against us.” 

“Very true,” said 1; “but if we have a strong blockhouse on the tep 
of the mouad, that is as good as sixty, and we could hold out against a 
hundred Spanish musketeers. And it’s my notion, that if we give up 
such a bandsome bit of ground as we have cleared here without firing a 
shot, we deserve to have our rifles broken before our faces.” 

“Asa, however, did not seem altogether satisfied. It was easy to see 
he was thinking of the women and children. Then said Asa’s wife, 
Rachel, “I calculate,” said she, “that Nathan, although he is my bro- 
ther, and I oughtn’t to say it, has spoke like the son of his father, who 
would have let himself be scalped ten times over before he would have 
given up such an almighty beautiful piece of land. And what's more, 
Asa, I for one won't ge back up the omnipotent dirty Mississippi; and 
that’s a fact.” 

“But if a hundred Spanlsh soldiers come, 
they will come?” 

“Build the blockhouse, man, to defend yourselves; and when our 
people up at Salt River and Cumberland hear that the Spaniards are 
quarrelling with us, I guess they won’t keep their hands crossed before 
them.” 

So, seeing us all, even the women, so determined, Asa gave in to our 
way of thinking, and the very same day we began the blockhouse you 
see before you. The walls were all of young cypress-trees, and we 
would fain have roofed it with the same wood; but the smallest of the 
cypresses were five or six feet thick, and it was no easy maiter to split 
them. So we were obliged to use fir, which, when it is dried by a few 
days’ sun, burns like tinder. But we little thought when we did se, 
what sorrow those cursed fir planks would bring us. 

When all was ready, well and solidly nailed and hammered together, 
we made a chimney, so that the women might cook if necessary, and 
then laid in a good store of hams and dried bear’s tesh, filled the meal 
and whisky tubs, and the water-casks, and brought our plough and what 
we had most valuable into the blockhouse. We then planted the pali- 
sades, securing them strongly in the ground, and toeach other, so that 
it might not be easy to tear them up. We left, as you see, a space of 
five yards between the stockade and the house, so that we might have 
room to move about in. It would be necessary for an enemy to take the 
palisades before he could do any injury to the house itself, and we reck- 
oned that with six good rifles insuch hands as ours, it would require a 
pretty many Spanish musketeers to drive us from our outer defences. 

In six weeks all was ready; all our tools and rations, except what we 
wanted for daily use, carried into the fort, and we stood contemplating 
the work of our hands with much satisfaction. Asa was the only one 
who seemed cast down, 
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said Asa, and I reckon 
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“‘J’ve a notion,” said he, ‘this blockhouse will be a blondy one before 
long; and what's more, I guess it will be the blood of one of us that’ll 
redden it. I’ve a sort of feelin’ of it, and of who it'll be.” 

“Pho! Asa, what notions be these! Keep a light heart, man.” 

And Asa seemed to cheer up again, and the next day we returned to 
working in the fields; but as we were not using the horses, one of us 
went every morning to patrol ten or twelve miles backwards and for- 
wards, just for precaution’s sake. At night two of us kept watch, re- 
lieving one another, and patrolling about the neighborhood of our clearing. 

One morning we were working in the bush and circling trees, when 
Righteous rode up full gallop. 

“They're coming!” cried he; ‘a hundred of them at least.” 

“Are they far off!”’ said Asa, quite quietly, and as if he had been 
talking of a herd of deer. 

“They are coming over the prairie. 
will be here.” 

“(How aie they marching? With ven and rear guard! In what order?” 

“(No order at all, but all of a heap together.” 

“Good !"’ said Asa; they can know little about bush-fighting or sol- 
diering of any kind. Now then, the women into the blockhouse.” 

Righteous galloped up to our fort, to be there first in case the enemy 
should find it out. The women soon followed, carrying what they could 
with them. When we were all in the blockhouse, we pulled up the lad- 
der, made the gate fast, and there we were. 

We felt strange at first when we found ourselves shut up inside the 
palisades, and only able to look out through the slits we had left for our 
rifles. We weren't used to be confined in a place, and it made us right- 
down wolfish. There we remained, however, as still as mice. Scarce 
a whisper was to be heard. Rachel tore up old shirts and greased 
them, for wadding for the guns; we changed our flints, and fixed every 
thing about the rifles properly, while the women sharpened our knives 
and axes all in silence. 

Nearly an hour had passed in this way when we heard a shouting and 
screaming, and a few musket-shots ; and we saw through our loopholes 
some Spanish soldiers running backwards and forwards on the crest of 
the slope on which our houses stood. Suddenly a great pillar of smoke 
arose, then a second, then a third. 

“God be good to us!” cried Rachel, “they are burning our houses.” 
We were all trembling and quite pale with rage. Harkye, stranger, 
when men have been slaving and sweating for four or five months to 
build houses for their wives and for the poor worma of children, and then 
a parcel of devils from hell come and burn them down like maize-stalks 
in a stubble-field, it is no wonder that their teeth should grind together, 
and their fists clench of themselves. So it was with us; but we said 
nothing, for our rage would not let us speak. 
ed our eves through the loopholes, the Spaniards showed themselves at 
the opening of the forest yonder, coming towards the blockhouse. We 
tried to count them, but at first it was impossible, for they came on in a 
crowd without any order. They thought lightly enough of those they 
were seeking, or they would have been more prudent. However, when 
they came within five hundred paces, they formed ranks, and we were 
able to count them. There were eighty-two foot soldiers with muskets 
and carbines, and three officers on horseback, with drawn swords in their 
hands. The latter dismounted, and their example was followed by seven 
other horsemen, amonst whom we recognised three of the rascally Cre- 
oles who had brovght all this trouble spon us. He they called Croupier 
was among them. The other four were also, Creoles, Acadians or Cana- 
dians, a race whom we had already met with on the Upper Mississippi, 
fine hunters, but wild, drunken, debauched barbarians. 

The Acadians were coming on in froat, and they set up a whoop when 
they saw the blockhouse and stockade; but finding that we were prepar- 
ed to receive them, they retreated upon the main body. We saw them 
speaking to the officers as if advising them; but the latter shook their 
heads, and the soldiers continued moving on. They were in uniforms 
of all colors, blue, white, and brown, but each man dirtier than his neigh- 
bor. They marched in good order, nevertheless, the captain and officers 
coming on in front, and the Acadians keeping on the flanks. The latter, 
hewever, edged gradually off towards the cotton-trees, and presently d‘s- 
appeared amongst them. 

“Those are the first men to frick off,” said Asa, when he saw this 
manceuvre of the Creoles. ‘‘They have steady hands and sharp eyes; 
but if we once get rid of them we need not mind the others.” 

The Spaniards were now within an hundred yards of us. 

“Shall I let fly at the thieving incendiaries?” said Righteous. 

“God forbid!” replied Asa. “We will defend ourselves like men; 
but let us wait till we are attacked, and the blood that is shed will lie at 
the door of the aggressors.” 

The Spaniards now saw plainly that they would have to take the 
stockade before they could get at us, and the officers seemed consulting 
together. 

“Halt!” cried Asa, suddenly. 

“‘Messieurs les Americains,”’ said the captain, locking up at our loop- 
holes. 

‘‘What’s your pleasure?” demanded Asa. 

Upon this the captain stuck a dirty pocket-handkerchief upon the 
point of his sword, and laughing with his officers, moved some twenty 
paces forward, followed by the troops. Thereupon Asa again shouted 
to him to halt. 

“This is not according to the customs of war,” said he. 
truce may advance, but if it is accompanied, we fire.” 





In less than half an hour they 
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It was evident that the Spaniards never dreamed of our attempting ¢ 
resist them ; for there they ied in line before us, and, if we had fired, 
every shot must have told. The Acadians, who kept themselves all this 
time snug behind the cotton-trees, called more than once to the captain 
to withdraw his men into the wood; but ke only shook his head conte 
tuously. When, however, he heart Asa threaten to fire, he looked 
puzzled, and as if he thought it just possible we might do as we said. 
He ordered his men to halt, and calied ovt to us not te Gre till he had 


; explained what they came for. 


“Then cut it short,” cried Asa sternly. You'd have done better to 
explain before you burned down our houses, like a pack of Mohawks on 
the war path.” 

As he spoke, three bullets whistled from the edge of the forest, and 
struck the stockades within a few inches of the loophole at which he 
stood. They were fired by the Creoles, who, although they could not 
possibly distinguish Asa, had probably seen his rifle barrel or one of his 
buttons glitter through the opening. Ag soon as they had fired, they 
sprang behind their trees again, craning their heads forward to hear if 
there was a groan or acry. They’d have done better to have kept quiet, 
for Righteous and I caught a sight of them, and let fly at the same mo- 
ment. Two of them fell and rolled from behind the trees, and we saw 
that they were the Creole called Croupier, and another of our horse-deal- 
ing friends. 

When the Spanish officer heard the shots, he ran back to his men, 
and shouted out “Forward! To the assault!’ They came on like mad 
a distance of thirty paces, and then, as if they thought we were wild- 
geese to be frightened by their noise, they fired a volley against the 
blockhouse. 

‘‘Now then!” cried Asa, “are you loaded, Nathan and Righteous? 
I take the captain—you, Nathan, the lieutenant—Righteous, the third 
officer—James, the sergeant. Mark your men, and waste no powder.” 

The Spaniards were still some sixty yards off, but we were sure of 
our mark at a hundred and sixty, and that if they had been squirrels in- 
stead of men. We fired; the captain and lieutenant, the third officer, 
two sergeants, and ,another ‘man writhed for an instant upon the grasee 
The next moment they stretched themselves out—dead. 

All was now confusion among the musketeers, who ran in every direc- 
tion. Most of them took to the wood, but about a dozen remained and 
lifted up their officers to see if there was any spark of life left in them. 

“Load again, quick!’’ said Asa in a low voice. We did so, and six 
more Spaniards tumbled over. Those who still kept their legs now ran 
off as if the soles of their shoes had been of red-hot iron. 

We set to work to pick out our touehholes and clean our rifles, know- 
ing that we might not have time later, and that a single miss-fire might 
cost us all our lives. We then loaded, and began to calculate what the 
Spaniards would do next. It is true they had lost their officers; but 
there were five Acadiana with them, and those were the men we had 
the most cause to fear. Meantime the vultures and turkey-buzzards had 
already begun to assemble, and presently hundreds of them were cir- 
cling and hovering over the carcasses, which they as yet, however, feared 
to touch. 

Just then Righteous, whe had the sharpest eye amongst us all, point- 
ed to the corner of the wood, yonder where it joins the brushwood 
thicket. I made a sign to Asa, and we all looked and saw there was 
something creeping and moving through the underwood. Presently we 
distinguished two Acadians heading a score of Spaniards, and endea- 
voring, under cover of the bushes, to steal across the open ground to the 
east side of the forest. 

“The Acadians for you, Nathan and Righteous, the Spaniards for us,” 
said Asa. The next moment two Acadians and four Spaniards lay 
bleeding in the brushwood. But the bullets were scarce out of our rifles 
when a third Acadian, whom we had not seen, started up. ‘“Now’s the 
time,” shouted he, “before they have loaded again. Follow me! we 
will have their blockhouse yet.’’ And he sprang across, followed by the 
Spaniards. We gnashed our teeth with rage at not having seen the 
Acadian. 

There were still three of these fellows alive, who had now taken com- 
mand of the Spaniards. Although we had shot a score of gur enemies, 
those who remained were more than ten to one of us, and we were even 
worse off than at first, for then they were all together, and now we had 
them on each side of us. But we did not let ourselves be discouraged, 
although we could not help feeling that the odds against us were fear- 
fully great. 

We now had to keep a sharp lookout; for if one of us showed him- 
self at a loophole, a dozen bullets rattled about his ears. There were 
many shot-holes through the palisades, which were covered with white 
streaks where the splinters had been torn off by the lead. The musket- 
eers had spread themselves all along the edge of the forest, and had 
learned by experience to keep close to their cover. We now and then 
got a shet at them and killed four or five, but it was slow work, and the 
time seemed very long. 

Suddenly the Spaniards set up a loud shout. At first we could not 
make out what was the matter, but presently we heard a hissing and 
crackling on the roof of the blockhouse. They had wrapped tow round 
their cartridges, and one of the shots had set light to the fir-boards. 
Just as we found it out, they gave three more hurras, and we saw the 
dry pianks beginning to flame, and the fire to spread. 

«We must put that out and at once,” said Asa, “ if we den’t wish to 
be roasted alive. Some one must get up the chimney with a bucket of 
water. I'll go myself.” 
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“« Let me go, Asa,” said Righteous. 

“You stop here. It don’t matter who goes. The thing will! be done 
in a minute.” 

He put a chair on a table and got upon it, and then seizing a bar 
which was fixed across the chimney to hang hams upon, he drew him- 
self up by his arms, and Rachel handed him a pail of water. All this 
time the flame was burning brighter, and the Spaniards getting louder in 
their rejoicings and hurras. Asa stood upon the bar, and raising the 
pail above his head, poured the water out of the chimney upon the roof. 

“More to the left, Asa,”’ said Righteous ; “the fire is strongest more 
to the left.” 

“ Tarnation seize it!” cried Asa, ‘ I can’t see. 
pailful.”’ 

We did so; and when he had got it, he put his head out at the top of 
the chimney to see where the fire was, and threw the water over the 
exact spot. But at the very moment that he did so the report of a dezen 
muskets was heard. 

“Ha!” cried Asa in an altered voice, “I have it.’’ And the hams 
and bucket came tumbling down the chimpey, and Asa after them all 
covered with blood, 

“(In God’s name, man, are you hurt?” cried Rachel. 

“Hush! wife,” replied Asa; “ keep quiet. I have enough for the 
rest of my life, which will not be long: but never mind, lads; defend 

ourselves well, and don’t fire two at the same man. 

‘or you will want it all. Promise me that.” 

“ Asa! my beloved Asa!”’ shrieked Rachel; ‘‘if you die, I shall die too.’ 

“ Silence! foolish woman; and our child, and the one yet unborn ! 
Herk! I hear the Spaniards! Defend yourselves, and, Nathan, be a 
father to my children.” 

Thad barely time to press his hand and make him the promise he 
wished. The Spaniards, who had doubtless guessed our loss, rushed 
like mad wolves up to the mound, twenty on one side, and upwards of 
thirty on the other. 

“Steady!” cried I. “ Righteous, here with me; and you, Rache!, 
show yourself worthy to be Hiram Strong’s daughter, and Asa’s wife ; 
load this rifle for me while I fire my own.” 

“O God ! O God!” cried Rachel, “the hellhounds have murdered 
my Asa !” 

She clasped her kusband’s body in her arms, and there was no getting 
her away. I felt sad enough myself, but there was scanty time fer 
grieving; for a party of Spaniards, headed by one of the Acadians, was 
close up to the mound on the side which I was defending. I shot the 
Acadian; but another, the sixth, and last but one, took his place.— 
“ Rechel !”’ cried I, ‘the rifle, for God’s sake, the rifle! a single bullet 
may save all eur lives.” 

But no Rachel came, and the Acadian and Spaniards, who, from the 
cessation of our fire, guessed that we were either unloaded, er had ex- 
pended our ammunition, now spraug forward, and by climbing, and 
scrambling, and getting on one another’s shoulders, managed to scale the 
side of the mound, almost perpendicular as you see it is. Andina 
minute the Acadian and half a dozen Spaniards, with axes, were chopp- 
ing away et the palisades, and severing the wattles which bound them 
together. To give the devil his due, if there had been only three like 
that Acadian, it would have been all up with us. He handled his axe 
Jike a real backwoodsman ; but the Spaniards wasted either the skill or 
the strength of arm, and they made little impression. There were only 
Righteous and myself to oppose them; for, on the other side, a dozen 
more soldiers, with the seventh of those cursed Acadians, were attack- 
ing the stockade. 

Righteous shot down one of the Spaniards; but just as he had done so 
the Acadian tore up a palisade by tke roots, (how he did it I know not 
to this hour, there must have beena stump remaining on it,) held it with 
the wattles and branches hanging round it like a shield before him, 
aos off a blow I aimed at him, then hurled it against me with such 

‘erce that I staggered backwards, and he sprang past me. 1 thought it 
was all over with us. It is true that Righteous, with the butt of his rifle, 
split the skull of the first Spaniard who entered, and drove his hunting- 
knife into the next ; but the Acadian alone was man enough to give us 
abu t occupation, now he had got in eur rear. Just then there was 
a crack of a rifle, the Acadian gave a leap into the air and fell dead, and 
at the same moment my son Godsend, a boy of ten years old, sprang 
forward, Asa’s rifle in his hand still smoking from muzzle and touchhole. 
The glorious boy had loaded the piece when he saw that Rachel did not 
do it, and in the very nick of time had shot the Acadian through the 
heart. This brought me to myself again, and with axe in one hand and 
knife in the other, I rushed in among the Spaniards, hacking and hew- 
ing right and left. It was a real butchery, which lasted a good quarter 
of an hour; but then the Spaniards got sick of it, and would bave done 
so sooner had they known that their leader was shot. At last they 
jumped off the mound and ran away, such of them as could. Righteous 
and I put the the palisade in its place again, securing it as well as we 
could, and then, telling my boy to keep watch, ran over to the other side, 
where a desperate fight was going on. 

Three of our party, assisted by the women, were defending the stock- 
ade against a score of Spaniards, who kept poking their bayonets be- 
tween the pelisades, til! all our people were wounded and bleeding. But 
Rachel had now recovered from her first grief at ber husband’s death, or 
rather it had turned to a feeling of revenge, and there she was, like a 
raging tigress, seizing the bayonets as they were thrust through the 
stockade, and wrenching them off the muskets, and sometimes pulling 


Hand me up another 


Save your lead, 











the muskets themselves out of the soldiers’ hands. But all this strug* 
gling had loosened the palisades, and there were one or two openings iD 
them through which the thin-bodied Spasiards, pushed on by their com: 
rades, were able to pass. Just as we came up, two of these copper- 


| coloured Dons had squeezed themselves through, without their muskets, 


| he was done for. 


but with their short sabres in their hands. They are active dangerous 
fellows those Spamards in a hand-to-hand tussle. One of them sprang 
at me, and if it had not been for my hunting-knife, | was done for, for I 
had no reom to swing my axe; but as he came on I hit him a blow with 
my fist, which knocked him do«n, and then ran my knife into him, and 
jumping over his body snatched a musket out of Rachel’s hand, and be- 
gen laying about me with the butt-end of it. I was sorry not to have 
my rifle, which was handier than those heavy Spanish muskets. The 
women were now in the way—we hadn’t room for so many—so I called 
out to them to get into the blochhouse and load the rifles. There was 
still another Acadian alive, and | knew that the fight wouldn’t end till 
But while we were fighting, Godsend and the women 
loaded the rifles, and, brought them out, and firing through the stockade, 


_ killed three or four, and, as luck would have it, the Acadian was amongst 


| and we saw no more of them. 


them. So when the Spaniards, who are just like hounds, and only come 
on if led and encouraged, saw thot their leader had fallen, they sprang 
off the mound, with a ‘Carajo! Malditos !’ and ran away as if a shel! 
had burst amongst them.” 

The old squatier paused and drew a deep breath. He had forgotten 
his usual draw! and deliberation, and bad become animated and eager 
while describing the stirring incidents in which he had borne so active a 
part. When he had taken breath he continued. 





**T couldn’t say how long the fight lasted; it seemed short, we were 
so busy, and yet long, deadly long. It is no joke to have to defend one’s 
life, and the lives of those one loves best, against fourscore bloodthirsty 
Spaniards, and that with only half a dozen rifles for arms, and a few 
palisades for shelier. When it was over we were so dog-tired that we 
felldown where we were, like overdiiven oxen, and without minding the 
blood which lay like water on the ground. Seven Spaniards and tw 
Acadians were lying dead within the stockade. We ourselves were al! 
wounded and hacked about, some with knife-stabs and sabre-cuts, others 
with musket-shots ; ugly wounds enough, some of them, but none mortal. 
If the Spaniards had returned to the attack they would have made short 
work of us; for as soon as we left off fighting and our blood cooled, we 
became stiff! and helpless. But now came the women with regs and 
bandages, and washed our wounds and bound them up, and we dragged 
ourselves into the blockhouse, and lay down upon our mattresses of dry 
leaves. And Godsend loaded the rifles and a dozen Spanish muskets 
that were lying about, to be in readiness for another attack, and the 
women kept watch while we slept. But the Spaniards hed had enough, 
Only the next morning, when Jonas went 


| down the ladder to reconnvitre, he found thirty dead and several others 


dying, and a few wounded, who begged hard for a drink of water, for 
that their comrades had deserted them. We got them up into the block- 
house, snd had their wounds dressed and after a time they were cured 
and left us.” 

‘And were you never after attacked again ?”’ said I. * 1 wonder at 
your courage in remaining here after becoming aware of the dangers you 


, were exposed to.”’ 


“ We reckoned we had more right then ever to the land after all the 


| blood it had cost us, and then the news of the fight had got carried into 


| 
\ 
| 


the settlements, and up as far as Salt River; and some of our friends 
and kinsfolk came down to join us, and there were socn enough of us not 
to care for twice as many Spaniards as we had beaten off before.” 

While he was speaking the old squatter descended the ladder, and led 
us out of the forest and over the ridge of a low hill,on the side of which 
stood a dozen loghouses, which cast their black shadows on the moonlit 
slope. We found a rough but kind welcome—few words, but plenty of 
good cheer—and we made acquaintance with the heroes and heroines of 
the blockhouse siege, and with their sons and daughters, buxom strapp- 
ing damsels and fine manly lads, Yankees though they were. I have 
often enjoyed a softer bed, but never a sounder sleep than that night. 

The next day our horses were brought round from the swamp, and we 
took our departure; but as hardships, however painful to endure, are 
pleasant to look back upon, so have I often thought with pleasure of our 
adventures in the prairies, and recurred with the strongest interest to old 
Nathan’s thrilling narrative of the Bloody Blockhouse. 


——— 


Lick HER.—Not “ liquor,” reader, but “lick her,” as applied to a 
broomstick, or cane, to the feminine gender ; how did it first come into 
vogue? In this wise,as we are told, though we do not believe it.—Mrs. 
Mulrooney was the corpulent wife ef Mr. Mulrooney, and it happened, 
one day, that Mr. Mulrooney found his wife, Mrs. Mulrooney, on the 
parlor floor; so, in vexation of spirit, he goes to the “ praste ” to consult 
him about his new calamity. The priest, being a wag, told Pat to go 
to the Lake of Killarsey, and tell it pretty loudly his complaint, after 
which he would immediate!y hear its reply, and was to act in strict 
compliance with its advice. So thither Pat went, and, putting his hand 
to his mouth in ths form of a trumpet, thundered forth these words of 
deafmation against Mrs. Mulrooney :—‘ Misther Killarney, tell me wat 
I mist do, for me wife is the divil for liquor !""—‘ Liquor!” (lick her) 
echoed the sympathising lake. Pat went home, followed the advice, 


and, ina week's time, Mrs. Mulrooney was out of spirits. So much for 
an echo! 
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DOGS’ TALES. 


BY RK. BR. PEAKE. 


“ The world of animals is as replete with anecdotes as that of man; and though 
they may not be so generally ‘musing, they will often be found more instructive. 
Swainson’s Preliminary Discourse. 


Tue Doe, in various parts of the world, is made an animal of all wor! 
according tothe climate in which he is place d. 

Throughout Europe, he has long been the Watchman. 

In Portugal and Turkey, he is the Scavenger. 

In parts of india, he is ta ght to carrya tl imbeau, or lanter 
he becomes the Lamplighter. 

In England, and elsewhere, he has been the cook’s assistant 
spit. The humane Kitchener never troubled him 

Round the agreeable neighborhood of the North Pole, he is the Post- 
horse, living on fish bones, without a bit of 

In France and Belgium } 
profit. 

In China, also in several Islands of the South Si 1, his body is fattened 
as an article of delicate food. 

In this huge metropolia, there : 


+» 


asa Turn- 


’ horse flesh to support him. 
1 is the Sinuggler, with all the duty, and no 


rea non ber of strange dogs that do 
not contribute to the public revenue, by the tax which would he laid on 


them; from the simple cause of their bei 


We may be credited or not—that we leave entirely to the fancy of the 


x without ostensible owners. 






reader—but we beg to quote a passage from Slade’s Travels m Turkey, 
Greece, &c. : speaking of the dogs of Censtantineple, the author says, 

As they subsist entirely on charity, and what they ean pickup, instinet 
teaches them the necessity of a division of labour ; and therefore, in the 
same manner as a Weill-reguiated a ery ol beggars Has separate WAIKs 
for its members, they divide the city and suburbs into districts. 

Were a dog found in a strang: jrarter, he would infalhbly be torn 
in pieces by the resident (logs ; and so we!l are they aware of this, tha: 
no argument or even a bone of roast meat, will induce a dog to follow 
@ person beyond his district ; a singular and authenticated fact.” 

With this preliminary au we may be allowedto remark in addi- 
tion, that dogs are 2s various in their private character as human beings; 
they are of a!! sizes and ranks ; some are pampered until their appetites 
are palled ; others are grimly accu 


ustomed to starvation ; but the animals 
t to unfold to the public, were generally speaking 
outcasts of society, and had taken to a vagabond life. 

When the club mania 


whose tales we are a! 


‘ommenced in London, itbecame an imperative 
object for the accommodatien of many 
tablish, “ The Canin= Club.” ’ 

‘his club held its first meetings in the 
an ancient house in Litule St. 


100se dogs 1peut town, to es- 


lower range of apartments of 
Andrew's Street, Seven Dials, (entrance, 
down the area; subscription, gratis,) and in the immediate vicinity « 
dry tripe and baked sheep’s-head shops. 4 

* The tenement in which the stray dogs met, had been, time out of mind 
under theban of the Court of Ci uncery. No one dared to live init, or 
to let it, for fear of incurring tempt ;” for which our curs and other 
dogs did not care. So far, the dogs were more in lependent than human | 
beings. 


Tt was the identical mess: 
sieur Tonson lodged, when } 
King. 


ot eure 


vein which the celebrated and ill-used Mon- 
vas so harassed by that town-rake, Tom 


Without further preface, it was agreed that each dog should detail his 


life and adventures, and if he had not encountered any of the latter, he 


was to invent, tothe best of his ability. There was a great tossing up ot 
“ heads and tails,” as to which anima! should commence. The lot fell 
upon “an unlucky dog,” 


who, with great urbanity and humor, began as 
follows :— 


THE UNLUCKY DOG'S TALE. . 


Since I am to be the first to tell my story, you shall have it from the 
beginning ; my mother was a pointer bitch, coal-black and comely ; I 
never knew my male parent, but I have some notion that he followed the 
profession of a shepherd's cur ; and his humble but enamored addresses 
were accepted by the pointress, seeing that she could not well avoid them, 
as she wore a handsome chain round her accurately proporticned neck, 
with the other end of which she was attached to her domicle, a neat cot- 
tage-formed residence, called a kennel. 

I had four brothers and sisters of various different sizes, but I was the 
only one of my family that in the least resembled my mother; and I soon 
missed all my little round wo silly misshapen companions, and never to 
any certainty ascertained their fate ; only being a shrewd dog, I cunjec- 
tured that the master of these puppies, having a decided detestation of 
hydrophobia, determined on accustoming these animals, early in life, to 
taking water, and in doing so, drowned them. 


My mother being well fed, L was soon ina thriving condition, and 
grew apace: | have little further recollection of this happy period of my 
life, than that | was always hungry, that my mouth watered everlastingly 
and that I had acquired a habit of gnawing every thing that came in my 
way, even to my mothiec’s tail, wh» used by an angry growl to resent this 
unwarrantable liberty from a child to its parent 

My first disgrace was occasioned by my mastec’s man of al! v ork, 
Joe Banger, having teft a pair of leather inexpressibles, which he had 


most charmingly clean-balled, until they were a perfect batter-pudding 


color, on the steps in the stable ; he had been employed on them for four 
hours at least, and master was going out next day with Mr. Conyers’s | 




















hounds. These leathers looked so inviting, that I could not resist ascend- 
ing the steps, and dragging them down; when I lugged them into a dark 
corner of the stable, under a manger, and enjoyed myself by shaking them 
well, and biting a number of holes all over them. 

i never had such fun in my life ; but Ido not think that either Joe 
Banger or master enjoyed the joke at all, for when the breeches were 
missed, there was @ great outcry as to where they could have possibly 
vanished ; so [ looked up at Joe with a knowing and glistening eye, and 
barked as leud as 1 could, and wagged my tail, until I at last bad the 
good fortune to attrect his attention to the spot where I had soingenious- 
ly ribbled the leather; whereupon Joe seized me by the ear, and witha 
whip gave me such a lashing and larupping, that to this very day I have 
not forgotten it. 1] winced: [ shrieked: [| howled: even the horses 
turned their heads from their racks to see what was the matter. The 
noise | made brought our master into the yard, who, upon hearing the 
calamity that had befallen him, ordered Joe Banger to recommence the 
flogging. Ob! welldid he deserve the name of Banger. 

My mother crept into her kennel shaking with fear, but occasionally 
peeping out with some anxiety, whether for the terrible correction of her 
dear little doggy, or baving some remote notion that she was going to be 
soundly chastised herself. 

Then I was tied up by the throat, and not properly understanding the 
nature of the fastening, I nearly choked myself forty times in an hour. 

This event gave me the character of an unlucky young dog ; and the 
next affair that happened proved that I was one; for one morning early, 
when the poultry were wandering and picking about the yard, my ender 
mother made a sudden snatch at a fine old cock, and pulled his tail right 
out; the cock escaped with the loss of his semi circular plumes, some of 
which most unluckily were blown across the yard to the corner where IT 
was tied up; wher , as usual, in my simplicity, | began to play with and 
nibble them, considering » feather amere trifle; when Joe coming down 
from the loft in’ which he slept, saw the cock looking like a monstrous 
fool without his tail, and he also beheld unlucky me in the act of 
gnawing a portion of it. Out came the fatal whip again, and Mr. 
Banger operated on me more lustily than he did before. 

‘This was barely forgot, when my master, who was going to take @ 
walk of some nine miles tor the purpose of angling for chub, determined 
that I should accompany him, that be might see what I was made of.— 
Never shall 1 forget my delight in baving that horrible halter removed 
from my throat, and being aware that I was about to have a run across 
the fields. 

Notwithstanding the rebuffs and beatings I had endured, I followed 
my master with sincere pleasure ; but being unused to go out with any 
one, it hapened that he was always stumbling over me, treading on my 
paws, or kicking me out of the way. When we got into a field, 1 saw 
for the first time in my life a cow, with her calf. I own that | was ra- 
ther frightened at so large an animal as the cow appeared to me; but 
thinking that the calf wasa mild looking little buffer, I went up to have 
some fun with it; when some how or other the cow got her horns under 
my ribs, and [’soon felt myself flying in the air like a bird, only I came 
down at some distance, heavily on my back. I got up and shook my- 
self. Turning round to have another look at the calf, I saw the cow 
coming at a canter again after me, flourishing her tail in all directions ; 
so I prudently wriggled myself under the fence, out of her reach. 

I perceived that my master admired my ingenuity, forhe smiled. Af- 
ter a couple of hours’ run, during which I caught a butterfly, and fell 
into a muddy ditch, we arrived at the stream where the angling was to 
be commenced, and my master with great patience unpacked his tackle ; 
but nothing could induce me to keep at a sufficient distance from the 
water, but another flogging with the rod. 

My master then baited his line with some ox brains he had brought 
in a tin pot with him, and started off on his pastime, ever and anon fa- 
voring me with a menacing look, if I gave the slightest indication of fol- 
lowing. him. 

A turn in the river took him out of sight, behind a plantation of osiers, 
when observing that he had left the pot of brains on the bank, and that 
the flies were beginning to buzz and hover over it, I went to drive them 
away, and unluckily smelt the bait; in two secends the whole of it was 
licked up and swallowed. : 

Presently [ saw my master returning: he had walked nine miles, 
there was no possibility of procuring more bait, he had no brains, and he 
had nine miles to go home again: his time and his sport lost; and all 
through me, accursed, unlucky puppy! He resolved to shoot me. 

Sulkily be put up his angling #pparatus, and returned towards his do- 
micile by a different route, for the purpose of procuring some bread and 

ale. 
"ae Calais entered a small inn, and called for what he wanted, 
and was served in rather a dilatory manner by a red-haired, blowsy fe- 
male, who seemed distressed by having toe much to do. ; 

I scented something iu the house of exquisite savor, which proved 
to proceed from a dinner of the parish officers of Great Framlingham, 
who had met to arrange their accounts and affairs, and to fix the day for 
the next feast, as wellas to settle a very considerable dimination of 
the allowance of food and clothing to the paupera, im conjunctien with 
the riae of the poor’s rate to meet the tavern bills. These worthy func- 
tionaries had dispatched a substantial repast, at which a arbor from Bil- 
linzegate had assisted ; and were now taking their wine and punch, while 
deeply deploring the severity of the times. ‘ 

| saw my master munching hie bread and cheese moodily; he was too 
savage at my conduct to deign to throw me a crumb: 80, finding that 
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he was not communicative, I took the earliest opportunity of wandering 
out of the room. 

In the passage, on @ wooden bench, stood a pile of about three dozen 
dirty plates, placed on each other, that certainly had Leen very incau- 
Gously deposited there ; for on the bottom plate but two, was a picked 
drum-stick of a fowl, which put the whole quantity of croekery rather out 
of proper equilibrium, 

I had not partaken of anything since the brains. The leg of the fow! 
was extended from the plates most temptingly, and I made a snap at it, 
pulling it away—it was mine, but what was the consequence? down 
came the three dozen plates off the bench smash on the tiled floor. | 
never heard such a clatter in my born days, so [ involuntarily dropped 
my teil between my legs, and scampered off with the bone. 

** Whose cursed dog is that?’’ bawled the red-haired waitress; ‘‘ drat 
the dog, whose is it?’ no reply. ‘* There’s at least five-and thirty shil- 
lings’ worth of plates broken all to pieces *” 

At last, it occurred to the landlord to ask the gentleman who had the 
bread and cheese in the parlor, “if the dog was his’n?” My master, who 
had overheard the whole affair, thought it politic to disown me. 

Oh! how I enjoyed that fow!l’s bone—how sweet was the marrow ; 
but alas! how soon it all vanished; I wished that fowls had as may legs 
as spiders. But now I perceived my master trudging homewards, so I 
rar after him; as I passed the public house, the blowsy maid set up an 
outcry against me, and a brute ef a blacksmith threw his hammer at my 
carcase so dexterously, that the heavy blow knocked me over and over. 
I however contrived to hobble home after my master, on three legs. 

My master was, I think, deciding upon my fate, whether I was to be 
hanged, shot, or to take a little Prussic acid ; when a letter arrived from 
a friend wh» had taken a cuttage in one of the numberiess colonies on 
the western outskirts of London, and who asked the assistance of my 
master to procure him a yard dog. 

Thus was I reprieved; the size of my bony paws, and the width of 
my jaws, denoted, for I had not done growing, that I should be a large dog. 

So the next morning I was to be tied under the wagon of the Hatfield 
Broadoak carrier, and thus to be conducted on my way to my new place. 
The journey to town under @ wagon is extremely irksome; I wanted to 
run after the birds, but I only knocked my nose against the revolving 
wheel; the read was very dusty, and I had the advantaze of the scrap- 
ings of the heavy hoofs of four horses sent constantly into my eyes; if I 
paused for a moment to avoid i:, I endured a pull at the neck, which I 
verily thought would take my head out by the roots. A flock of sheep 
met the wagon which was then stopped by the driver, and I had to bear 
with the affrighted hustle of some hundred and fifty of these woolly crea- 
tures, when presently the drover’s dog, who had the charge of them, 
Sprung upon me, turned me over on my back, and bit me through the 
ancle. 

At length, after a wearisome journey, I was untied from the cart at an 
ina in Bishopsgate Street, and was not a little surprised at the appear- 
ance of the vast metiopolis: here I found that I was to be received by 


| 


| 
| 
| 





with them, particularly as each of them carried a large slice of bread and 
butter for breakfast. I soon discovered that they were young artists be- 
longing te a paper hanging manufactory; they invited me into their até- 
lier, and while one of the boys tickled my palate with small pieces of 
bread, the other ingenious artists applied their stencil plates on each of 
my sides and down my back, and produced with their sized colors a most 
el:gant drawing-room pattern all over me; white ground, with roses, 
keeping me near the fire on which their distemper colors weze warming. 
I soon dried into a picturesque appearance; then, painting my four legs 
a very light green, and covering my ears and tail with a coating of Dutch 
metal, they turned me out of the manufactory. I must say that I felt my 
skin sticky and rather tightly drawn, and the Dutch metal on my ears 
dazzled my eyes, but I resolved to make my way home. On my way I 
discovered that I attracted considerable notice. A milkwoman with her 
pails, on seeing me, set off running as fast as she could; [ thought it was 
to entice me to follow her, so I scampered after her. She was a little, 
superstitious Welch -woman, and subsequently owned that she took me 
for one of the devil’s imps: she loosened her yoke and pails as I ap- 
proached her, and dropped them. As I always had a predilection for 
milk, I certainly did not neglect the opporcunity of drinking to my heart's 
content, and overturning both tin cans. I then went quietly back to Mr. 
Pennyfeather’s, and sat on the steps of the door until the family should 
arise. 

One of Mr. Peter Pennyfeather’s nervous peculiarities was an utter dis- 
like to have anybody staring about his premises. I, thinking that it was 


| growing late, reminded Mr. Pennyfeather of the time of day by uttering 


my new master, who was a sharp looking little man, suffering from some | 


nervous affection, for he winked his eyes, and gave a sniff with his nose, 
several times ina minute. He paid the driver for my carriage, such as 
it was, and humanely gave me a drink of water from a stable pail: he 
then led me out of the yard with the same chain and strap with which I 


had been decorated for my travels, and we proceeded together fora short | 


time with mutual regard. Presently I discovered that I was the stronger 
animal of thetwo. He looked at me as much as to say, “ You have the 
advantage of me,” which I returned witha glance, “I intend to keep it;”’ 
and I shortly put this principle in action; for, passing a butcher’s shop, 
I raised myself on my hinder legs, attracted by an agreeable scent; I 
snapped at a veal sweet-bread, and swallowed it almost whole. The 
butcher came out, and demanded the value of the article; and it was not 
until my master was threatered with the introduction toa ‘“ P No. 158,” 
that he could be induced to pay eighteen pence for my slight repast. 
After a fidgetty walk, we arrived at the villa residence of the family, 
where I was introduced to the yard; and was almost immediately, 


through the kindness of the lady of the house, accommodated with some | and [ was soon again on the high ruad. As I passed themarket, garden- 


mutten-chop bones, and a lump of outside rind of bacon, full of black 
bristles. 


“ This is a place after my own heart,” thought I; “it will be my own 
fault if 1 um not comfortable.” 

_The name of my new, nervous master was Pennyfeather: both he and 
his amiable spouse imagined by my appearance, and what I was likely 
tu beeome, that they had been fortunate in popping on an eligible yard- 
dog: but nous verrons, as I once heard a French puppy say. 

After I had been domiciled for a week, I was voted, not only by every 
member of the family, but by the neighboring inhabitants, as a thorough 
nuisance ; for whether I fancied [ was learning to sing, or whether it pro- 
ceeded from habit, I howled long and dismally, daily, at daybreak. A 
gentleman next door, who had invalids in his house, called and remon- 
strated, that for seven mornings his family had been deprived of sleep, 
and suggested that it would probably prevent my vocal efforts if I was 
let loose. Mr. Pennyfeather, who had been equally annoyed, was ready 


to adopt any plan to keep me quiet; he accordingly released me from my | 


strap and chain, for which I was so grateful that [ scratched his velvet 
Waistcoat all to pieces, and tore his eye glass from his neck. 
out at the gate into the road, where I amused myself for some time walk- 
ing behind a policeman, who wondered what I wanted. I then saw three 
boys in paper caps, and clothes spotted with colors in distemper; they 
looked like merry fellows, so I thought I would go and have some fun 


He iet me | 


a prolonged yell ; this brought the heads of the neighbors and their do- 
mestics out of windows and doors, and they all seemed wonderfully sur- 
prised at my appearance. 

A crowd of work-people going to their employment, and a number of 
gaping idlers, male and female, now stood round Mr. Pennyfeather’s 
coor, evidently delighted with the gay fancy pattern with which I was de- 
corated ; and indeed I looked as if I was attired in a rich Turkey cat- 
pet, but the gold ears and tail were the objects of general remark. Pen- 
nyfather, hearing the buzzing conversation out-ide, to his horror, perceiv- 
ed that some novelty had collected a large number of spectators in front 
of his house. I became impatient, and standing on my hinder legs, with 
my fore paws on the door, [ by accident touched the knocker with my 
snout, which gave rise to a double rap 
roar of laughter from the mob. 

The affair was soon buzzed about, and the dairyman who employed the 
Welsh milkmaid, called on Mr. Pennyfeather for the sum of seven shillings 
and eight pence, for the milk I had overturned and destroyed. 

Peter Pennyfeather called a cabinet council with his better half and 
family, and it was unanimously agreed that I was to be got rid of—then 
was debated the how, or when. It was thus decided. 

The butcher’s boy knew another boy, who was acquainted with a man 
who was looking out for a yard-dog at Richmond. ‘This was enough; at 
seven o'clock at night the butcher took a half crown in his pocket and me 
inastrap. I was delivered to the man, a costermonger, who immediate- 
ly put-toa valuable five-and.twenty shilling horse to his cart, to the seat 
of which I was tied, and I had rather a jolting ride to Richmond. 

Arriving at the gentleman’s house, who was looking out fora yard dog 
there was some demur about taking me in, as it was imagined from my 
appearance that I had the distemper—and I had it sure enough, although 
I was hearty and healthy. 

Well, a bargain having been struck up, I was left by the costermonger, 
and fastened to a staple in the yard. 

Now, I am a dog of steady principles, as all the foregoing facts must 
abundantly prove; and I did not cease to recollect the kindness of the 
Pennyfeather family, so I determined tomake my way back again. I set 
to work diligently to gnaw the strap through, bolted over a dwarf wall, 
into the garden, jumped on a spring gun, which exploded without put- 
ing a shot in my locker, though it shattered about forty panes of glass in 
a newly-erected green house ; I scratched my way safely through a holly 
hedge, which took off a considerable portion of my paint ane gilding, 


This feat caused a prodigious 


ers’ labourers going very early to their work, | observed that they inva- 
riably got out of my way, and seized the first large stone they could find. 

I ne sooner made my way back to Mr. Pennyfeather’s door, than I 
thought it would be proper to announce my return by a long melodious 
howl. 

The butcher's boy was immediately sent for, and catechised. He 
swore that he put the dog in safe custedy on the preceding night, and 
promised in the evening to come and take me away again. The lad was 
indignant at having bis honor suspected, but secretly made up his mind 
to sell me to somebody else. 

At eighto'’clock the butcher arrived, and putting on a stronger noose, 
he led me through the lanes to Kensington, at the moment quite undecid- 
ed how he should dispose of me, whew chance put in his way an advan- 
tageous offer. In the High-street he overheard a woman, an itinerant 
purveyor of dogs’ and cats’-meat, bewailing, that somebedy had enticed 
away the dog that had drawn her cart for three years, and that the loss 
was irreparable to her. She had, however, the harness and a muzzle 
withher, and the butcher taking the lady aside, he exhibited me, when 
after much haggling, she agreed to purchase me for eighteen pence. In 
a trice L was harnessed and muzzled. I felt a piece of cold rusty iron 


stretched across my tongue, and strongly fastened to my head-gear ; this 
was actached to a strap bridle, and the lady wishing the butcher “ good 


7 


night” lugged me off in triumph. 
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I passed about three months in this miserable state of bondage, beaten 
and starved ; fur upon the pi incip?: of the adage, That the shoemaker’s 
wife is the worst shod,” so the cats’-meat dealer's dog was the worst fed. 
] never had a moreel given to me that cculd possibly be sold. 

There was not the eli ahtest increase of respect or affection between 
mv mistress and myself. At Jength I tyranny In 
the course of ber rambles she had formed an acquaintance with a fat 
hoary old cripple, who at some early period of life liad the mi-fortune to 
lose both his legs. For many years afier that, be obtaiaed a good income 


was relleved trom her 


by pla ing on ac racked clarionet, seated in a go-cart drawn »”y a single 
dog. In brief, | was promoted to the cart, vice Cwser deceased. Here, 
however, began new troubles. For, ob, such a clarionet ! 

It bas been asserted that dogs do not like music, that at certain notes 
many willhowl. As r gards myself, I now had the opportunity of prov- 


ing the fact. 

My present master,—ob, what an inexorable slave driver !—I had to 
drag Lis heavy trunk, surmounted by a capacious chest, all over the 
streets and suburbs of London : all day; drag, drag, drag, by the sides of 
the gutters. The old rascal had two instruments ; his cracked clarionet, 
and a hard thenged whip. Wish the one | 
public, with the other to torture me several 
notes in ‘“* Moggy Lauder,” L invariably howled, Lcould net help myselt ; 
then cut came the other instrument; and the tone and flourishes of that 
about my ears were distinctly heard, and the music was ofsuch a natuie, 
that it was as distinetly felt. 

My master was a musical hypocrite of uncommon tact ; he knew the 


is intention was to amuse the 
Wheneve I he ran down 


houses weil where he was encouraged, and where he was sure to be paid 
togo away. He was perfectly aware at what residence the 104th Psalm 
would be ac eptable, or where ‘* Nix my doliy pals, fake away.”” would 


Oh ! how I have execrated the 
turned from alow public house, seethed in gin, where he has been cla- 
rior eting, *° TI black joke, 
knew dwelt wi led a serious famiiy, he would plaintively com- 
mence the “* Evening Hymn.’ Dog as | was, I scorned him. 

My tale is coming towards an end. 


be preferred, old impostor, when he has 


round the ¢ where be 


and going 


wher, 
is c9 


a master out of the Hyde Park end of London ; and toiled or 
all the pence, [ all the annoyance, until 1 came to the corner of a well 
known lane, that recalled my early reminiscenees. 


, he getting 


He was in the mid- 
die of blowing ‘* The biue bonnets over the border,’’ when L was seized 
with an irresistible desire once more to behold 
wherein I had passed some felicitous hours. 

Without, therefore, caring for my driver, (who by the way was drunk) 
I set off at full speed down the lane, dragging the cart and musician tbe- 
hind me, and followed by a number of boys, who had surrounded us, out 
of curiosity. 

Some of the litle Pennyfeathers seeing this strange sight, ran to tell 
their parents; and the old lady and gentleman ventured out to the door, 
he winking and snuffing as usual. I stopped suddenly before the house, 
so suddentv. that the intoxicated clarionet player fell over, and upset 
the cart, tearing away a portiva of wue narness, from whieh I rapidly 
disengaged myself, and instantly set up my well known and much arrau 
edhow!. Iwas soaltered in my person, that it was with difficulty that I 
was recognized ; the favorite howl, which I repeated, effected that. 

Here was a fableau ! My master’s trunk and clarionet prostrate in 
the gutter ; all the Pennyfeather’s in mute astonishment, in various atti- 
tudes ; I, mad for joy at my release, jumping up to lick Mr. Pennyfea- 
ther’s face ; his utter horror thereat ; the arrival of the butcher’s boy, at- 
tracted by the crowd, with a cleaver in his hand; the advent of two 
policemen te convey the remains of the drunken beggar to the station 
house ; my determination to be again received as an inmate; Mr. 
Pennyfeather’s decided objection to that measure, expressed by showing 
the butcher’s boy another half-crown ; the butcher’s boy’s attempt to 
seize me ; my beundless anger excited ; the butcher’s cruel grasp reveng- 
ed by my biting him through the hand ; the butcher’s upraised cleaver ! 
Oh ! oh !—it fell, and though intended for my head, cut off two-thirds 
of my tail ! 

Maddened with pain I ran, I know not whither, but out of reach of my 
pursuers—looked on the world with disgust—and became a vagrant as 
you now see me. 


Here the Unlucky Dog turned round, and remarked, 


“ > a . ” 
THIS IS THE END OF MY TAIL. 
ne 


CANADA RACES AND YANKEE JOCKEYS. 


BY LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 


the inmates of a house 


Early in August the Quebee garrison races took place on the plains of 
Abraham, the spot where the gallant Wolf so dearly purchased his renown. 
The arrival of the new governor-general, with a numerous staff, all well 
mounted, gave additional life to the meeting, and we had two excellent 
day’s racing. Mounted upon Wellington and Douro (conquering names!) 
twe thoroughbred English horses, I carried off four prizes; [ mention this, 
not from vanity, but a3 az opening to a story [am about torelate. On 
the evening of the first day’s races, I was returning to Quebec, when a 
small, thin, shrivelly sort of a man, with hollow cheeks, black twinkling 
eyes, and long, lanky hair, mounted on a good bay horse, somewhat out 
of condition, overtook me, and drawing up, said: — 

“I guess, mister, you're one of the Britishers that have been racing on 
them there plains.” 


“Tam, sir,” I replied, eomewhat surprised at the tone of the new comer. 


! had dragged my old bagpipe of 
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‘‘ Now, [ guess,”” he continued, “that you know as much about racin’ 
as a Chippewa Ingian does of a pair of dancing pumps. But to the point; 
I’ve a four-year-old colt, which [ raised, half-bloed, though a perfeet pic- 
tue’ of a horse, which, if you'll give me a little start, I'll run any horse im 
Quebec, winner to be sold for 300 dollars.” 

! replied that I would at once accommodate bim, with one slight alter 
ation in his proposal, that, instead of a little start, I would make hime 
handsome allowance for age and breed. After some little demur, the 
Yankee agreed torun his four-year-old American colt Eagle, 2st., against 
my th roughbred English mare Camilla, aged, Llst., best of heats, the first 
a mile, the second two miles, and the third three miles, for $200, Pp. P., 
atakes to be made that evening at the Union Hotel. As my fi iend rode 
off, | fancied | heard bim say,— 

‘Ll guess I'll slip into them Britishers afore I’ve done, as slick as & 
whistle. I calculate [can see as far into a mill-stone as the best’on em.” 
The stakes were duly made, and the following morning J was proceeding 
to the race course, when I heard a clatter behind me, and, on looking 
round, saw my unknown friend of the day before. _ Anxious not to have 
any further communication with him for the present, I pushed my hack 
on faster and faster to his best trot. 

“T puess that is a pretty considerable smart horse, legs all under him 
—gathers all up snug—no rollin’, or wabblin’, all steady,”’ said the stran- 
ger, as he came beside me, and apparently reined in to prevent his horse 
passing me. 

I felt bumbled ; my favorite trotting hack Spring, was beaten. 


. 
This 
To continue 
this trotting contest was humiliating ; 1 vielded, therefore, before the vic- 
tory was palpable, and pulled up. 

“Yes.” cont 
pretty fair trotter, too, I guess.” 

These words cut me to the quick; Spring, the observed of all observers, 
to be I ronounced bt a Yankee d vale Anx- 
: ; : len ws -e Enclish 
Tous I pnversavion, I ma le tne us sal commonp ace ngs 
remark upon the weather, and deservedly was punished for this piece of 


t be eminous of the fate that was hanging over me. 


inued he, “‘a herse of 


retty considerable good action, and 


‘ ot 
to be a *‘ pretry fair trotter. 


»> change the « 


nationality. 

24 said he, ‘‘our climate in America can’t be 
It stumps the whole univarsal world . It whips English wear 
ther by a long chalk—none of your hangin’, shootin’, drownin’, \hroat-cute 
tir’ weather, but a clear sky, rael cheerful some.” 

We reached the race-course, and my “little unknown” weighed and 
mounted. Eagle was a thin leggy animal, very unlike the Yankee’s de- 
scription—“a rael daisy, a perfect dull—dreadful pretty—a genuine clip- 
per—could gallop like the wind, beating a flash of lightning by a neck or 
so; had aneye like a weasel, and nostril! like Commodore Rodgers’s speak- 
ing trumpet.”? The Jockey was equipped in an old pair of dark-colored 
corduroy unmentionables, shoes and gaiters, a waistcoat that once had 
been yellow, and red silk pocket-handkerchief tied round his head. No 
sooner was this American Robinson, as he thowght himeelf, in his seat, 
than the brute upon which he was mounted began, rearing, kicking, and 
plunging. After one or two false starts we both got away, the Eagle 
making tremendous running; before we had gone half a mile, however, 
a sion, @" and the rider pitched over his head, 
As the Eagle had flown across the plain, I, of course, putieu => and - 
pressed a hepe that the jockey was not hurt, 

“Don’t stand starin’ and jawin’ there,’ said the prostrate man, “ but 
help me up; I’m proper tired; I blow like a horse that has got the heaves, 
and I guees I had better wash my face, for I’ve ploughed up the ground 
with my nose the matter of a foot or two.” 

I was too wary to dismount, which I afterwards found was the Yankee’s 
object, but calling to some soldiers of the artillery to help Jonathan to the 
weizhing-stand, walked over the course. No sooner was his trick seen 
through, than xp he jumped, and, mounting his horse, which had been 
caught and brought to him, tried to overtake me, but that was not to be 
done; U had passed the winning post ere he had arrived at the distance- 
flag, and he was declared distanced. A wrangle now ensued, the Ameri} 
can loudly declaring that no distance had been mentioned, and that we 
must run the race out. The Stewards were appealed to and of course 
decided that all matches run for on the Garrison race course, were sub- 
ject to the usual laws of racing. The bets were now all paid and the 
stakes to be given up, upon my horse walking over, when anxious togiv4 
the Eagle a chance, I consented to run one heat, either-of one, two, of 
three miles, for the stakes, provided an additional hundred dollars wen 
posted on each side. This was agreed to, and the last race of the daj 
was to decide the bottom of the English and American horses, for thd 
three mile heat had been accepted. The event came off as I expected] 
the Eagle went again on the “go ahead” system, and at the end of twi 
miles completely shut up; I made a race of it, winning by aneck. Ca 
milla was claimed. I regretted her loss; but consoled myself with ha 
ving received, including the stakes, six hundred dollars for her. The la 
ser bore bis disappointment with the greatest good humor, declaring ‘hay 
his horse was *‘ clear grit—ginger to the back bone, and a tilly equal to 
cash’ —addirg ‘that he had purchased Camilla for a friend, as he bad no 
likin’ for the eritter.”’ Pleased with the manner in which the Yankee 
had borne his defeat, I presented him with a small gratuity, and he iook 
his departure 

On the following day I discovered the cause of his good humor, which 
did not inthe smallest degree addto mine. A few weeks previous to the 
races I had given a friend of mine a commission to purchase an Americaa 
horse, which, according tocommon report, had deen winning every thing 
in the States.—Unfertunately my friend fell in with acute Yankee horse- 


It’s generally allowed,” 
no better. 


he put his foot upon 


——— 





— 
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dealer, who agreed to purchase the horse for him for three hundred dol- 
lars. Being at the time rather green in the ways of the world, I had writ- 

ten to an agent at Montreal to pay that sum, as soon as the horse arrived | 
there. This was accordingly done; but, instead of remaining in that town | 
with the new purchase, and which I was anxious should be the case, as | 
the races were shortly to commence there, and there was a large allowance 
for American-bred horses in the great sweepstakes, the dealer proceeded 
to Quebec in the steamboat, horse and all. No sooner arrived, than he 
sought me out in the way I have described to my readers, without, of 
course, telling me that he had brought my steed with him; nor until the 
day after the races did I discover that I had been not only running for my — 
own money, which the artful dealer had staked instead of paying to the 

man from whom the horse was purchased, but that I had beaten my own 
newly-bought flyer, Eagle, as the sailors say, ‘on every point” of running, 
and had parted with Camilla for 300 dollars. To sum up all, I had pre- 
sented the rogue with a gratuity, and had to refund nearly £15 to my 
Montreal agent for money advanced to the dealer for his expenses, inde- 
pendent of 300 dollars, the price I had consented to give for this misera- 
ble specimen of Yankee horse-flesh, which, as a matter of course—I mean 
Ro pun—was beaten at Montreal by the very animal I had sold—Camilla. 
In the following winter the hig'n-mettled racer, Eagle, was reduced to the 
situation of wheeler in m» sledge, if such a term (as appropriate as the 
common mistake of pking the Christian name of a Jew) can be used 


where wheels are dispensed with. 
En 


Brother Jonathan. 
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OUR PUBLIC MEN. 


NUMBER TWO. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Public opinion—Pleasure—and the People ! or, in homelier, 
and therefore better language, though somewhat old-fashioned 
—the World—the Flesh—and the Devil! These are they that 
bear record on earth ; and he that hopeth for dominion over 
his fellow-man, must acknowledge them, and serve them, di- 
ligently and faithfully. 

Buthow? Askthe Mighty-of-speech—the ‘Sons of thunder,’ 
whether living or dead. Go to them whose voices are like 
trumpets blowing forever and ever, over land and sea, and 
question them, and their lives; and charge them upon their al- 
legiance to speak the truth, while striving together mighiily | 
for dominion. See if they will deny their master. 

Behold there cometh up one at our bidding. You hear the 
sound of his footsteps afar off. To our summoning he answer- 
eth, as with the voice of a great multitude—Lo! here am ] 
What wouldst thou with me ? 

Whatsay you! Shall we stand up and question that lofty 
shape, face to face? Or shall we make way for it; and suffer 
the still small voice of arebuking Spirit, to be lost in the roar 
of cities—instead of being a lion in his path? to be overborne, 
and smothered and stifled forever, by the noisy breath of the 
multitude? Must all the lights of our earth, be lifted up in 
vain ? or be suffered to go out of themselves, in that overload- 
ed atmosphere ? 

By our faith, but we'll question it' what, ho, there! Art 
thou also, of them that seek to bear sway over their brethren 2 
WI > love pomp and power, and that which wasteth like the 
pestilence at noon-day ? Who sleep not as other men sleep, 
and go about like shadows in their loneliness and dreariness 2 
Who toil and sweat all their lives long, that they may be talk- 
ed about in the market-places and the newspapers, for a few 
short years ; and are lifted up for awhile, only to bear them- 
selves haughtily—be hated of their brethren—disappear from 
the earth, like Romulus, in a cloud of dust, which the great 
mistake for an Apotheosis—and be forgotten forever 2 

These be the Gods of such as Thou—O, shape of Power! which 
of them, wilt thou serve? The world—the flesh—or the 
devil? Or if that seem harsh to thee; and thou art of the 
mealy-mouthed, suppose we say Public Opinion—Pleasure—or | 


| ing—and trembling for ine answer. 


/ so much fearest. 
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the People? Which wilt thou begin with,—Oh, son of the 
morning ! Or wilt thou make short work of it, as mayhap thou 
knowest, others have done heretofore, and serve them all three, 
and all at the same time? One and indivisible! here and 
everywhere ! now and forever! are they with most men. 
Why should they not be so with thee ? If thou art exceeding- 
ly ambitious, with great constitutional strength—no principle 
to withhold thee—and no time to lose—behold thy path ! 
What sayest thou? These are they whom the covetous of 


| power and pomp, are bound to acknowledge, and to follow, 


through good report and through evil report—through fire and 
water—and chance and change—and wreck and overthrow. 
No matter for their names—call them whatever may best please 
thee, so that thou do not wake up thy followers, nor affront 
them, that are always ready to answer for thee—in djs world. 


| If thou art burning with that unquenchable fire, which men 


have agreed to call “ the vice of noble minds ;” if thou also, art 
tormented with that unhealthy, sleepless yearning after power, 
which is never to be satisfied, nor ever to be rebuked here—(as 


| it may be hereafter,) behold the mighty Three, to whom thou 
_owest, and must pay unwearied service, up to thy very last 


breath in this world—or be lost—and forever ! 
Thy path, vh man ! lies between the devil and the deep sea. 


' And once having entered upon it, as a politician; or if thou 


lovest a daintier and more roundabout phraseology—as a Ser- 
vant of the People—they have their hook in thy nose ; and 
thou art entered for life or death, it matters little to them which. 
There is no escape for thee—there is no turning back—though 
thou mayest, if thou wilt, step aside for a moment to refresh 
thyself, anywhere between the devil and the deep sea ; at the 
risk of being forgotten forever ; and with the certainty of los- 
ing thy place forever, and that everlasting procession of sha- 
dows, weaving shadowy crowns 

That vanish when ye touch them, like the pear! 

That glitters on the sea-maid’s shining curl. 

How is it with thee, oh Daniel! men are waiting, and watch- 

He whom thou servest, 
they know tobeindeed and in truth, a hard master and a jealous 


| one ; and while they forbear to name his name—the great 


Overshadowing presence !—they adjure thee, to stand up and 
wrestle with him for thy soul; to fast and pray, and put forth 
all thy strength, in thename of the most High, and cast him off 
forever. The People are stirring—the great Leviathan, thou 
They are shouting to thee from the four 
winds. They are beseeching Thee to stand up, and take thy 
natural shape upon thee—to be a man again—to be Thyself ! 


' and they will not be trifled with, nor put aside for a leisure day, 


nor wholly forgotten. 

But the People are the Devil. That's true enough—so long 
as they seek to hold thee by that low service, which is looked 
for in the Politician, instead of the Statesman. But they are 
calling to thee now, not as a People, thirsting for sacrifice; but 
as men who are proud of thee, and would have thee die in peace 
with thyself, and with all the world. Beware how thou slight- 
est or mistakest the language, and the meaning of their cry! 

How is it with thee, therefore, oh, Daniel! Hast thou been 
ever steadfast and faithful, as a man ?—trustworthy, under all 
circumstances, as a MAN? and always mindful of what thou 
owest to thyself, and to them that have built thee up ?—we 
say nothing of Him that made thee, for that were asking too 
much ofa Politician. If yea—then hast thou nothing to fear. 
What though the Philistines are upon thee! what though their 
trumpets are blowing, and their lighted thunderbolts fail- 
ing about thee—up with thee in thy strength! and fling thy 
banner to the winds! Thou hast indeed nothing to fear! 

But if it be otherwise—if it be indeed true, that thou hast 
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forgotten alike them and thyself, and the mighty promise of 
thy manhood—why then—watchman, what of thenight! Pass 
the word there! ye that are studying the stars and the awful | 
future— 





« With eyes, | 

Dark as Kgyptian skies, | 

Where Men may read their destiaies,” | 

Watchman! what of the night! | 

Twenty-five years ago, there were but few to see, and fewer | 
sull to acknowledge the hidden strength, and the growing 
greatness of Daniel Webster. Of those few, by far the larger 
part have already left the earth—weary of watching /ere ; 
while others have held on to the last, unwavering and mighty 
in their faith—hoping against hope—and patiently waiting the 
fulfillment of the prophecies. 

And how long shall they wait? How long must they—how 
long can they—before they also are obliged to lie down by the 
wayside, overcome with heaviness of spirit—wholly disheart- 
ened perhaps, whatever they may pretend to the contrary—or 
give up the ghost aftera long and weary struggle, as others 
have done, with a cry of impatient sorrow ? 

He whom they are looking for, is already on his way down 
to the chambers of death. And there is nobody to call after 
him and say, whither goest thou? Already the flower of his | 
youth is no more—and what has he done? The strength of 
his manhood hath passed away—and where is he ? Many 
hopes are blighted—much promise withered. And whatever | 
he does, or means to do, on earth, must be done quickly, or he’s | 
lost—and forever. 





Having built upon the shifting sands of the desert— popular 
favor—when the winds blew, and the rains beat,and the floods | 
came, what wonder that the house he had built, and the tem- 
ple he had ministered in, fell—or that great was the fall 
thereof ? 

How could it be otherwise? Would you build pyramids of 
dust, and hope to have them abide forever? Would you open 
a pathway through the deep sea, and look to have it last, as if 
walled up on both sides, at the bidding of Almighty God ? 
Would you ask to breathe only the People’s breath, instead of 
the booming atmosphere of the northern sky, and then feel 
amazed to find yourself lying flat on your back, and gasping 
for a mouthful of fresh air? Would you light your candle at 
both ends and hope to have it outlast the stars ? 


Thousands of eyes are now fixed with sorrow upon the Man, 
Daniel Webster. Thousands of hearts are troubled because of 
the Man, who cared nothing for the Politician; while the great 
sea of public opinion, which is one day to oversweep the whole 
earth like a flood; the great admonishing power of which men 
are most afraid, is setting against him with all but irresistible 
strength, and growing deeper and deeper, and wider and wider 
every hour. 

And how is he to escape? Beyond him, and at the furthest, 
but a little way off, is a great unfathomable gulph. How is 
he to withstand that overmastering swell, which gathering 
afar off, and slowly, and by little and little, comes hurrying on- 
ward more and more swiftly, and with a more unquestionable 
strength—like the wavelets above Niagara, which “ faster and 
faster come—faster and faster ’—threatening to sweep him and 
all his hopes on earth into the unfathomable abyss ? 

How shall he escape! There is only one way. [t is not 
enough to drop anchor where he lies—he must up with every 
sail that will draw—man every boat—and pull for the shore. 
He must go back—back to the very point where he first wan- 
dered from the path appointed to such men, from the beginning; 
and take a new departure. Even where he lost himself, by 
Steering wide, and making short allowance for undertow and 


leeway—even there must he go to find himself—even there may 
he hope to find himself—and nowhere else. 

No man alive in our day, has ever met with a more tremen- 
dous rebuke from a People—or received a more tremendous 
lesson, thaa that which Daniel Webster is now staggering un- 
der. Would he bear up against it, right worthily? Would 
he withstand the pressure ? 

There is only one way. He must betake himself to the only 
city of refuge for the disappointed and the ambitious—private 
le. He must lay aside forever that barren sceptre which hath 
almost palsied the hand that bore it—and cast aside forever 
that “likeness of a kingly crown,” which hath led him so 
mightily astray, with its false lightnings and worthless gems. 

But the other day, he was the great man of New England— 
the strong man of the North. Whatis he now? Buta little 
time ago, he might have died as the acknowledged Champion 
of the Constitution—the foremost among that band—the ship- 
wrecked giants of their day—who went forth like a family of 
brothers, to battle with Encroachment, and Wrong, and Trea- 
chery; and planted themselves, like a wall of fire, between the 
living and the dead in their season of dismay. But how is it 
with him now? Into what new system hath he built himself? 
that he should have so utterly changed in character and bear- 
ing? To what new brotherhood hath he betaken himself, that 
they who have longest known him, should least love him ? 

Champion of the Constitution! Defender of the Faith! 
Where are the thirty pieces of silver? where the mess of pot- 
tage, promised thee? What!—swap away the good opinion of 


| thy whole Father-land, not “ for so much trash as may be grasp- 


ed thus ;” but for something idler and emptier by far, and fifty 
times more worthless !—for that which may be blown away for 
ever, by asingle blast of the human breath—for a day of power! 

Never popular, notwithstanding all that has been said to 
the contrary, he is now, and must continue to be, so long as 
he is faithful to himself, and to the “ faithful few” that cling 
to him, with a steadfastness and strength, proportioned to the 
risk, ten thousand times more unpopular than ever. 

Let him not deceive himself. He may journey into the far 
West—he may go speechifying all over the country—he may 
sit down before the strong holds of the South—and beleaguer 
Virginia herself, within her very heart and home—he may hold 


| forth in Wall-street by the half day, before all the brokers, and 


politicians, and office seekers, and high-priests of Mammon 
he may profess before God what he pleases—nobody will be- 
lieve him, nobody care for him. He may even make another 
treaty—a treaty of life and death for him, instead of the coun- 
try, though of incalculable advantage to the Country ; and wor- 
thy of all praise for its wisdom and moderation—he may go 
forth over all the landas the President of the Day, or the orator 
of the day—still if he has an atom of self-respect left, he will 
keep aloof from the People ; otherwise when the day of trial is 
near, and the worst comes to the worst, (which means, we 
take it, when the multitude congregate together for the over- 
throw of anything established, or the establishment of anything 
overthrown) he will find himself betrayed and disappointed, as 
sure as there is a God in Heaven—perhaps for that very sea- 
son: for such men have no business with the rabble faith of the 
hour. And God loves to rebuke them. 


I stood above the sea. 1 heard the roar 

Of waters far below me. a the shore, 

A warrior-ship, with all her banners torn, 

Her broad sails flying loose, lay overborne 

By tumbling surges. She had swept the main, 
Braved the loud thunder—stood the hurricane ; 


To be, when all her danger was o’erpast, 
Upon her native shore, in wreck and ruin cast 
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With Daniel Webster, as a Politician; or rather, as a leader 
in the ranks of party, we have nothing todo Our business is 
with the Man, Daniel Websier. It is high tiave he heard the 
truih, and the whole truth, from somebody. But bis friends 
he cannot trust—aod his enemies will not trust tim. And 
Now, we, who 
profess to be neither a friend nor an enemy, we are determined 


therefore it is, that he never hears the truth. 


to leave him no excuse hereafier, should he go astray ; but to | what we have to say, afier the fashion we think best. 


sound the truth in his ear, “ trumpet-tongued” for once—befure 
it shall be too late forever. 


The great leading error of Daniel Webster’s mind is a belief | 


in his popularity. Nothing can be more absurd. Such men 


are never popular—aud if they were, they would instantly cease 


to be such men. 
proceedings at Harrisburg were enouzh ; when the bare suspi- 
cion that he might be offered by the North for the Vice Presi- 
dency, drove asunder the whole South and West; frightened 
New England from her propriety , and startled Pennsylvania 
and New York, as if a thunde:bolt had exploded ia the midst 
of their councils. We foretold this months beforehand; but 
nobody would believe us. And why ? 
papers. A second Daniei come to judgment! was their cry ; 
and the people believed the newspapers 
them. 


' and Daniel telieved 


in the year ? 
judgement ¢ Or was it indeed and in truth a tremendous pro- 
phesy, that which we have just seen fulfilled, as with the voice 
of congregaied multitudes ? Oh 
judgment before they had so befooled him—and he them! 


Another great fault of the man is, that he has no heart. 


Wayward 


always under the 
weather (and he would beso, if he had the wealth of a kiog- 


dom at his command) : Strong in that faith which sent Napo- 
leon to Moscow—and left him there ; and having won what 
he has won, heretofore, not so much because he deserved it, as 
because the merchant princes of Boston, could fiod no other fit- 
ting person to represent them in the councils ofthe Nation ; and 
because they who stood in his way were not banded together, 
as he and his were, he undertook to judge for himse'f, and to 
act for himself, and ‘o stake everything upona single cast. 
Had he better understood the game, he would not have ha- 
zarded a tithe of what he did, upon his judgment of John Tyler, 
the President of these Uniied States—by the grace of God, we 
hope, though we have sometimes had our misgivings. Had he 
foreseen the issue of all the backiog and filling there, about a 
National Bank, he never would have staked Aimse/f, as he did, 
against the result of his negotiations upon the North Eastern 
Boundary, upon the minds of the People. He reasoned with 
the darkness that threatened to swallow him up, when his 
brethren cast their crowns at the foot of Ais master: and fled 
to their appointed sanctuaries, somewhat after this fashion. 
Most undoubted!y I am no favorite with the people, just now. 
But the bank—* the bank’s the thing’—*‘ to catch the conscience 
of the king’; and if we can have peace with Great Britain, on 
tolerably fair terms—I am out by honors ; or at any rate, by 
the odd trick—one of the oddest tricks, by the way, ever played 
on earth ; however it may be with the waters under the earth. 
If I fail—what have I lost? Nothing. 
of the people—which | had lost before. 


Hence people do notso much love, as revere him. 
—indolent—of unconquerable obstinac) 


Only the good opinion 
If I do not fail—why 


then, hurrah for Daniel Webster !—that will be the cry for | 


another heat, if no longer ; and I shall be sure to come out se- 
cond best. 


We know the gentleman, is no friend to this kind of language 
—in the Senate Chamber; and where he has the reply ; and 


If nothing else would satisfy him, surely the 


Because of the news- | 


And what were the consequences ? Had he been palier- | 
ed with ina double sense—did they furesee what f llowed with- | 


Was ita call fur the second Daniel to come Co | 


that he had come io sis | 
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we have not forgotten the dignified rebuke that followed Mr. 
Haine’s allusion to the turf, in bis “ matches and over-matches” ; 
although Mr. Webster himself, before he got through, took his 
illustrations from the prize-risg, and talked about b/ows to be 
given as well as received ; but still as our object is to be under- 
stood, we choose to employ that very language, and shall not 


be deterred by any allusion to “another place” froma saying 


Another fiult of the man—whatever people may suppose to 
the contrary, who have heard only of his wastefulness and ex- 
travagance, and of his boas'ful disregard of money—is a tho- 
rough, deep-seated, and most unqualified selfishness. Hence 
they who most wonder at the man, do not and cannot love him 
—knowiog they have no hold upon him, beyond his wants. 

We do not expect such men to be unse/fish. That were ab- 
surd. But we do expect; and have a right to expect a reason- 
able selfishness—a decent regard for appearances—and, at the 
very least a moderate show of thankfulness, after they have 
heen cherished, and fed, and nursed and pampered, as queen 
bees are, at the chargeof a whole hive ; and with the choicest 
bread of the whole laboring population. 

A great seltishne-s, dignified by manly foresight, a decent 
selfrespect, a profound appreciation of consequences—we revere. 
But a selfishness growing out of long habits of self indulgence— 
way wardness —laziness—and a steadfast faith in the chapter of 
accidents, we look upon with pity—or with alarm and sorrow, 
where the mighty are at fault, and the friends of the mighty in 
travail forthem. Jtis the canker-spot upon their harness of 
steel and silver-—the taiat of to-day becomes the rust of tomor- 
row. 

It was ever so with the subject of our memoir. While yet 
a lawyer at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, with so large a 
reputation as to secure hifn a retainer in every important case, 
the same wretched unmindfulness of the future—the same 
unthrifiiness—and the same trying dependence upon people he 
despised in his heart, always characterized him—and always 
will, unless he wakes up at the eleventh hour, and betakes 
himself to the only highway worthy of him—that which leads 
to the foremost rank in his profession. Less than this, he will 
be their bond slave to the last breath of life. 

Transplanted from Portsmouth to Boston, it was the same. 
God forbid that a man should be taunted with his poverty. 
Honourable poverty is no reproach anywhere. Better to be 
buried at the public charge, like Aristides, the younger Pitt, or 
Thomas Jefferson, or James Madison, than go out of the world 
wrapped ina tissue of silver, with a pall of purple and gold 
dragging after you. There is the true “ odor of nationality,” 
for a great man—proof that he was indeed a great man—pro- 
vided only that he lived poor, and at his own charge, before he 
ventured to die poor at the charge of other people. 

But if a great man be, notwithstanding his greatness, blame- 
worthy in this regard, why, in the name of justice and common 
sense, and truth, should it never be spoken of but in a whisper? 
—though it may be, and almost always is, the secret mischief 
that destroys him, and wastes away what should be hoarded 
for old age—troops of friends—unquestioning faith—and serious 
love. d 

These things are known, and he should know that they are 
known and talked about everywhere but in the newspapers. 
But who shall take him aside, as we do, and whisper the thing 
in his ear. If they whodo it belong to his party, who cares 
for what they say? Not he!—and ifto the other—who reads 
it? Friends are disqualified: enemies untrustworthy. Now 
we, professing, as we have said before, to be neither his friend 
nor his enemy—and belonging to no party under Heaven (for 
which we desire to be thankful—who bids !)—but leoking upon 
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Daniel Webster as a man worth towing ashore, and his cha- | and we dare say yet, prevailing at Washington, we are by no 
racter—or what there is left of it—as belongiog to his country, | means ceriain of either proposition. 
and wel! worth saving—we have put ourselves in a position to But if he did—with what face could he venture to stand up 
be heard, and remembered—or we much mistake the matter. and deny it—or, in the language of parliament, explain himself 
Though by no means a great lawyer—wanting the industry | away? Simply, because the best witnesses there—they who 
for laborious weighing and research—and trusting altogether | would be the first called upon, and soonest believed—were 
to the grasp and comprehensiveness of his understanding, after | liable to be carried away, just ashe was. “A fellow feeling 
the materials have been furnished by others, and the great makes us wondrous kind. It were easy to call it a joke, and 
leading principles laid bare,—in seizing and showing up those | laugh it off—notwithstanding the reporters. And who cares 
principles, and working over those materials by the help of a | for the newspapers in a season of good fellowship ? 
strong memory and good language (with little or no scholar- | Now, we do not ask of such men that they should stulti- 





ship)—he may be always sure of the handsomest and best | fy themselves by acknowledging their transgressions on the 
business of the country, and may, if he will, be at the very | floor of a Senate Chamber—whatever else they may do there: 
head of Lis profession within two years from to-day—live like | to put themselves under guardianship ; or to join the Washing- 
a gentlemai—and die owing no man a doliar upor the face of | tonians. But we do ask of them to beware of the examples 
theearth. This he may do—but will he? they set, for the sake of their children—to take care of them- 

Has he forgotten the Spanish claims, and the percentage | selves, for the sake of their country—to be not only clear in their 
paid thereon ?—enough to enrich any reasonable man for life— | high offices, but above suspicion—to manifest a becoming 
even a man who has the modesty to ask, and the conscience to | reverence for the household, homely virtues of good faith in all 
take, one thousand guineas—nearly five thousand dollars—for | the business of life; and, above all, to eschew unthriftiness, 
an opinion, worth, at the most, five hundred dollars, and for | wastefulness—and the wine that bears a large bead, lest they 
which no other man alive, perhaps, under all the circumstances | may bring war upon their country, by an after-dinner speech 
of the case, would have thought of asking more—we refer to | made to the galleries, where, putting the most favourable con- 
the opinion he sold to the Barings over sea. struction we may upon their extraordinary lack of wisdom, we 

But hush—we have heard all this denied; and so, too, we | are obliged to suppose they mistook the Senate-chamber for a 
have it denied that a subscription was made up for him when | supper-room, or an oyster-shop. 


he went to England ; nay—we have heard other things denied And now, a word or two of the character of Daniel Webster's 
with a startling solemnity, which we know to be true—among ) mind, the strength of his understanding, and that which men 
others, that Daniel Websier did not rise in his place one day— | have agreed to call his eloquence. 

or rather, at an evening session, in the Senate Chamber—and Great bodies move slow. Very true—but the greatest bodies 


propose, amid the cheers of the galleries, to settle the North | we know anything of, move swifily, and never stop. Now, 
Eastern Boundary question at once and forever, by taking pos- | Daniel Webster, with a mind of prodigious strength and reach, 
session of the whole territory, and planting the striped-and- | though not of elevation—remarkable for comprehensiveness 
starry flag upon the uttermost verge thereof, on the following | and reasoning power—wants one of the leading attributes of 
fourth of July: this we have heard denied—and, if we do not 
mistake, by Daniel Webster himself—but still it is true—true, 


greatness, enthusiasm—zealotry—the unquenchable fire of ge 
nius; and being by nature heavy and slow—or rather unwieldy 
nevertheless; and therefore it was that we were frightened at | and sluggish, it is very hard to set him agoing, and when you 
the idea of his being sent abroad, or put in service after being | have done so, unless the road happens to be very straight and 
found abroad, no matter how, upon that exceedingly delicate | clear, he soon stops; and again the wheels are to be greased 
negotiation. | and the reservoir filled, and the word passed from one end of 

That he did say this, and all this, and almost in these words, | the path to the other, Stand by to let go! and wood up! 
no man present in the Senate Chamber at the time, and ina | Genius hath its clouds, we acknowledge— but then, if there 
condition to testify, would ever think of denying; nor do we | 4e genius, you will see the sun-shine filtering through the clouds 
believe that any decent man acquainted wiih some other facts | —a sort of golden glow about a man’s path, as if the Urn of 
in the life of Mr. Webster, which have been denied for him, if | Day had been upset, whithersoever he goeth. You see nothing 
not by him—would venture to contradict either of the charges | of this in the outbreakiags, or the travailings of Daniel Web- 
we have referred to. If so—let him apnear. ster. Take his Wall-street speech, for example; and what do 

But how do we explain this. How !—by the habits ofa poli- | you find? Ponderous language—ponderous thought—a world 
tician, partly—and partly by the habits which prevail at | of talk to no purpose, and not so much as one origiaal idea from 
Washington. If such a man were ever carried away by natu- | beginning to end; unless, to be sure the “ odor of nationality” 
ral enthusiasm—if he could be ever charged with self-forget- | be one—about which the newspapers have said so much— 
fulness—we should be willing to say much, and to believe | thereby proving, beyond all question, how little they expected 
much. But after hearing him in the Senate Chamber—in | of Daniel Webster. But he was ill at the time, and was never 
Wall-street—on Long Island—or at Bunker Hill—any man | the man for a stump speech—is never himself out of the Sa- 
who could be persuaded into the belief that Daniel Webster | preme Court of the United States, or the Senate Chamber. Be 
did not know what he said, owing to a superabundance of the | itso. We acknowledge the fact; but just look at the newspa- 
divine afflatus—or that he had ever forgotten anything he said | pers! What said they of it? Was there a mightier speech 
—he who kept the raw material ofa single image in his mind | ever made by mortal man—ever—anywhere—under any cir- 
fora twelvemonth or so, before he flung it into shape (we | cumstances? Not if you would believe them. He thundered 
allude to the British drum heard by him at Quebec—a long | and lightened like Olympian Jove. He reasoned like a God. 
while before he served it up in a great speech)—must be | And then—how could it be otherwise—he had the platformall 
wholly incapable of reasoning fur himself, or of understanding | to himself, and had fifteen or twenty thousand persons, men, 
the relatives vetween cause and effect. women and children listening at him, from the housetops. 

Of course, therefore, we mean to be understood as expressing | But perhaps the speech was badly reported. Well, have it 
our belief that the man did know what he said, and did | so if you like—though it was reported by Daniel Webster him- 
zemember it—though, on account of the social habits then, self. Suppose we take a passage from the Batue of the giants, 
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when he of the North, stood up against him of the South—for 
nobody knows how long—but day after day in the great Coun- 
cil Chamber of the nation. It was Webster versus Hayne; 
and Hayne versus W ebster—and tie fire flew—and the feathers 
too—and to our mind, though a part of our Northern champion’s 
work was well done, the South had the best of it. 


Just look at the speech for yourself. Was ever anything | 


more unworthy of a great man, battling for his Country, than 


have looked for in a southern gentleman of his high character, 


and much too vaunting withal—whereupon Mr. Webster takes 


up the word, “ Banquo’s ghost,” sleeps upon it, lest he shouldn’t 


sleep at all, and rings away upon it through all its changes, for 
a good half hour. Pshaw! 


blades and frighten the ladies with a “ damnable face-making” 
before the tournament opened, it was \ ery beautiful. Asa de- 
bate, showing the address and skilfulness, and wariness, of two 
accomplished players with cork cudgels, nothing could be finer. 
But regarded asa trial of strength—asa gladiatorial contro- 
versy, between the North and the South, by champion—it was 
pitiable. 


. 

What ! after the trumpet has sounded for the third time ; and 
the mighty of earth are in full career—and the great multitude 
are breathless—to stop midway in the charge, and lift their 
vizors and turn aside their lances, and sop their faces with a 
perfumed pocket-handkerchief, and fall to bandying words, and 
twitting one another about their old-clothes and washer-wo- 
men! poh! 

What if Curtius, after he had struck spurs into his charger, 
with the great gulph before him, had stopped halfway to tight- 
en his stirrup-leathers, or to look to his giriis—what would 
have been thought of his earnestness, and sincerity ? 

So here. If Daniel Webster, or Mr. Hayne (we forgot the 
Christian name of the latter, or we should give it) had cared 
sy, they could not have stopped themselves in “ mid volley” 
—they could not have so forgotten themselves. In a word--it 
was a magnificent debate—a fine display of oratorial power at 
make-believe—a pleasant show of horsemanship in the riding 
school—a very pretty specimen of tilting with blunt lances— 
—and nothing more. Yet upon these, and other exhibitions 
of a similar character, the friends of Daniel Webster have arro- 
gated for him the title of Champion of the Constitution—De- 


fender of the Faith—&c., &c., &c. All men have their hobbies | 


—or donkeys—it matters little which, provided they are with- 
out wings. 


The simple fact is, that Daniel Webster wanted to show that 
he was a match for the Southerner, in warmth of imagination 
while Mr. Hayne was equally anxious to show off, as a logi- 
cian, against the Northern reasoner—and both failed ; though 
a goodly portion of Mr. Hayne’s argumant is unanswerable. 
No error is more common—few so disastrous. Men care little 
tus what they are acknowledged to possess—but of that which 
Nature has denied to them, they are exceedingly jealous. A 


man with no ear for music is ever among the busiest in aconcert | 


room, and about a piano. 


praised for his activity, began breaking his shins over the 
chairs and tables, to prove that he wasa match for the monkey. | 
So with all great men, where they are pitted againsteach other. 
Instead of following the great first law of debate—to be serious 
where your adversary 1s pleasant or playful ; and pleasant or 
playful, where he happens to be serious, they are always 
making asses of themselves by pitting seriousness against se- 


| and nothing more. 


that whole page and a half about Banquo’s ghost? Mr. Hayne | play, like those who are said to catch their death a’ cold by 


happens to have a fling--not so courteous by half as one would | going out with nothing on but a pair of thin slippers. 


Sammie | to be ashamed of himself, and repent in dust and ashes. 
for the great C t } } ’ 
or ine gre at Constitutional questi nS involved in the controver- | 





Oliver Goldsmith, hearing a monkey | 


| postece. 





a 


| riousness—play fulness against playfulness—and sarcasm against 


sarcasm. The more fools they ! 


But their motive is always to be seen through. You have 
heard, perhaps, of the monkey that married a baboon’s sister— 
and maybe you have not forgotten the answer to the question 

‘** And what do you think the bride was dressed in?” 
“A white gauze veil and a green-glass breast-pin ”— 


Of course the lady was rather fund of dis- 


And 
that, we take it, is just the reason for all the unnecessary self- 
exposure we witness in the everlasting speeches they are so 
given to at Washington—lighted transparencies at the best— 


with nothing beyond for any man to covet with eyes in his 
| head, or a heart in his bosom. 
Regarded asa bit of a flourish to try the temper of their | 


Butenough. Daniel Webster isa great man. There is no 
denying that. But whathas he done? What does he mean 
todo? And when he is gathered to his fathers—a day which 


cannot be far off, in the nature of things—what abiding impres- 


| sion will he leave upon the age ? 


These are serious questions, but they are questions that must 
and will be answered—if not here, hereafter: and if not by 
him, for him. He has argued the Dartmouth-college question, 
to be sure—and stayed the surge of domestic revolution there ; 
he has tried the strength and patience of the law, in every pos- 


| sible way—the constitution of the country—and his own; he 


has made a thousand or two of speeches, that nobody cared a 
snap for, six months afier they were published—with perhaps 
half a dozen worth remembering—not more; he has dragged a 
murderer to the scaffold with his own hands, the hands ofa 
giant in such a cause, being clothed with the whole power of 
the commonwealth, and the whole majesty of the law, in that 
day of his strength ; he has proved himself ineapable of mana- 
ging the multitude—for which he never can be sufficiently 
thankful—though the multitude (through their unprincipled 
wire pullers) have always managed him—for which he ought 
He 
has made himself understood and felt in the counsels of the 
Nation, and in her chief temples of justice, and there on! y—and 
he has accidentally prevented a war, by the Ashburton treaty, 
which must have set the whole world in a blaze, whatever 
were the final issue to the hopes of man. And thisis all. Is 
it enough? Have we no right to ask more of such a man? 
We pause for a reply. God gave him strengih for better things 
than these, and for mightier, and more. And God will reckon 
with him hereafter—and so will Man—for every talent he has 
failed to employ wisely, and for every opportunity he has lost . 
Whatever he does now must be done quickly. Everything 
depends upon a few brief years, at most. There are swift wit- 
nesses on the watch for him. He is a beleaguered man—a 


| haunted man—a man, touching whose lightest word, and most 


trivial act, now, 


“‘ Decision follows every glance of thought, 
As the thunderbolt pursues the flash,” 


through the whole length and breadth of the land. God grant 
that he may awake in season! and remember, before it is too 
late, how much he owes to himself, and to the tens of thousands 
that are looking up to him for counsel and example; tor encou- 
ragement and reproof! Meanwhile, in the language he 
employed to another, we “commend him to a prudent hus- 


Landry of his resources ;” and bid him farewell forever! 
ee 
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Anoruer Star 1x Tur East.—A new party in politics has | ©O-operation with them all the Friends of Liberty (and their 
just started into existence, and has held a State Convention at | 2ame is Legion ;) all who desire to see slavery done with, no 


Portland, Maine, lately, which was continued for three days, 
holding three sessions a day. They call themselves the Lider- | 
ty Party, and are certainly extraordinary men, and not so much | 
extraordinary for their fanatacism and zealotry, as for their 
strength of understanding, their usefulness, their determination | 
and their sincerity of purpose. But a word or two of its cha- 
racter, history and purposes, that our friends East, West, North 
and South, may be put upon their guard in season, and have 
nothing to complain of hereafter. 


The signs, we think, are portentous; and whatever others | 


may do, or not do, we are not disposed to overlook them, for 
any purpose. 

A third party, claiming to have but one idea, or charged with 
having but one idea; and for that very reason, the more to be 
dreaded, if they are wrong; because, like the steam-engine— 
that “ giant with one idea,” they are sure to go through their 
work, after thoroughly preparing themselves, have just broken 
ground, in the heart of New England, with a show of wisdom 
and strength, of moderation, foresight and conscientiousness, 
heretofore without example. 

Third parties in general are not to be feared; they are self- 
destroying by their own nature; they fall asunder of them- 
selves. Claiming to be wiser and better than their neighbors, 
they seek to distinguish themselves by finding fault, and by 
multiplying the points of difference. They seek to establish a 
new platform of religious or political faith—to build up a new 
ereed—and the more articles the better, as they think. Hoping 
to catch every man who may be dissatisfied with anything—no 
matter what—they begin with complaining and promising as 
much as possible. But, by multiplying the articles of their 
creed, whatever it may be, they but multiply the causes of 
quarrel, and that, in a geometrical ratio. And therefore do 
they drop asunder of themselves—a weak, inefficient, hetero- 
geneous mass of rubbish; never missed when they go—never 
cared for when they come back. But with the Liberty People 
it would seem to be otherwise. Whether they are, in point of 
fact, wiser in their generation—wiser by nature—than their 
neighbors, or whether they have learned wisdom by holding 
themselves aloof and watching the progress of others, it mat- 
ters not. The simple fact is, that, like the founders of the Bi- 


ble Society—the Temperance people and ihe President-makers | 


of the last campaign, they have started with only one idea in 
their heads. And therefore, say we, but so much the more 
likely to grow formidable. 


With two ideas their strength | 


would be diminished one half. With fifty ideas, they would | 


be fifty thousand times weaker than they are now. Men have 
always enough to quarrel about—the difficulty is to make them 
agree. 


This new party, therefore, instead of saying to almost every | 


man they meet, Stand thou aside, we are more righteous than 
thou—or much wiser; they say to every man they meet—look 
you, friend, there is one rope at which we can all pull together, 
(and perhaps they may.) Here’s our hand—give us yours— 


| 
| 


one thing at a time, and dut one, to begin with. All who are | 


not with us upon this one point—a love of liberty—are the only 
unrighteous, that we see upon the earth, or ever mean to ac- 
knowledge. A party organized upon such principles, and stick- 
ing to them, through thick and thin, must make themselves 
understood everywhere, and must be felt everywhere, what- 
ever may be their intents, whether “ wicked or charitable,” 
mischievous or praiseworthy. 

Under the name of the Liberty Party—while they seek to 
distinguish themselves, they hope to stigmatize all whoare op- 
posed to them, as opposers of Liberty; and to persuade into 


| sion, than that “A silent tongue showeth a wise head.” 


matter how, no matter why, and no matter when; all Aboli- 
tionists, whether of the new organization or of the old; all the 
Colonizationists, all the Friends of Peace, all the ministers of 
the Gospel, and—in a word—all who are not ready to go the 
length of John C. Calhoun‘and George McDuffie, under the ex- 
asperation produced on their minds by the abolition movements 
of the North, in maintaining that slavery is a blessing to our 
whole country, instead of a withering curse; and the best pos- 
sible foundation for freedom—instead of being what their Fa- 
thers and our Fathers acighwledged to be, while their hearts 


| were overflowing with thankfulness for their great deliverance 
| —and they were literally upon their knees before Almighty 


God—a tremendous evil, which must be got rid of at some fu- 
ture and no very distant day, for the salvation of the country— 
and of the whole country. 


With their one idea therefore, they must work their way at 
last into the Halls of Ligislation—the seats of Power—and the 
administration of law. It is our duty to watch a party like this, 
no matter what their profession may be; nor what the charac- 
ter of their leaders ; so that if we cannot make them powerful 
for good, we may make them powerless for mischief—should 
they happen to be inclined that way. 


—— 


An Inte Worp.—How inadvertently spoken! and yet how 
frequently with serious and painful results. How many hearts 
has an idle word severed! how many broken! For true it is, 
that a thoughtless expression will make a breach between 
those, that fate in its visitations could not divide; hearts that 
would have struggled together through the storms of life, that 
would have clung to each other for strength when its buffet- 
ings had almost overwhelmed them,—that would have braved 
all the changes of fluctuating fortunes, and still see in their 
own unchanging love, a gleam of brightness through the black- 
est cloud; and yet, one idle word—one—has often separated 
hearts like these. The breach once made, others step in to 
make it wider and wider; false pride, mistaken feelings, the 
sudden bitterness the heart can feel, even towards those it 
loves, all aid the work of cruelty; the distance increases day 
by day, until finding it impossible to return, like the wrecked 
mariner, they give up in despair, and sit down to mourn over 
their fate, careless it seems to be, whether they live or die. 

And this is not the romance of youthful affection, though 
there is perhaps, more suffering from the early disappointments 
of the heart, than the more serious ones of after life produce. 
No! it is witnessed in the experience of every one; in the 
friendships of life, in the family circles, in business; what mis- 
understandings, what rupwures, what bickerings, strife and ir- 
reconcilable differences have arisen from one idle word. It 
may have been spoken in jest, ina spirit of levity, inan attempt 
to be witty, or it may have been said innocently or inadvertent- 
ly, with no motive and no intent; and still, from some cause of 
which you were totally ignorant, a certain party applies the 
remark, and in a moment a firebrand is kindled. 

Jokes are dangerous articles to play with; they are a sort of 
mouth grenades, that are apt to explode before you are aware 
of it. A joker should understand their nature and the nature 


| of his company well, before he introduces them. He may sup- 


pose they will recommend him to favor, but he is frequently 
mistaken. The man who labors to be witty, generally loses 
his breath, and is generally considered to have rather a weak 
mind. Never was there a truer sentence written, and one 
which, view it in every way, must result in the same conclu- 
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Carricism.— We were about to say, there are no criticisms in 
this City, and we dont know that we should have been very far 
wrong if we had. We have plenty of notices or puffs either | 
paid for directly or indirectly, or for which proprietors receive | 
at least a guid pro quo in some shape or the other—but when do | 
We see a criticism—a bold, fearless, independent opinion ex- | 
pressed, and sustained by reason and argument—rarely or ne- | 
ver ! and why ? the reason is obvious—the proprietors of peri- | 
odicals will not pay persons capable of writing them. An | 
editor although he is expecied to know and understand every- 
thing—never does—there are certain subjects with which he is 
no doubt conversant, sufficiently so, perhaps, to give a general | 
opinion, but take him through the whole range of subjects, that 
must necessarily come under his notice, and of many of them, he 
is as ignorant as the maninthe moon. Take the Drama, for in- 
stance, music, painting, or any of the fine arts,—he is called up- | 
on to give an opinion upon all—if he is competent to write upon | 
oneor two, and has time, he may do so; butif not, either an | 
adulatory puff, prepared by the party themselves, appears, or | 
it is not noticed at all. This is one reason—but there is yet | 
another—“ we can’t do it” say the proprietors—we “ mustn’t be 
too hard with them—they advertise with us—if there is any- 
thing to praise—praise—but if not—don’t censure.” Such is 
the policy pursued by some of our brethren of the press, and 
this has brought newspaper criticisms (?) to their present con- | 
dition—a bye-word and a jest, and degraded the public exhibi- 
tions of the city. We might reason upon its evil, upon its 
giaring injustice, but they are too apparent—when all alike are | 
praised, where is the benefit of merit—why strive to be excel- | 

‘lent, when mediocrity meets with the same reward. 

We wish, for the sake of the drama particularly, as well as 
for the respectability of the press, that a different system were | 
adopted—that fair, unprejudiced criticisms upon all public ex- | 
hibitions should appear; and we believe, as it would tend to | 
elevate the press, so would it elevate the subjects of their criti- 
cism, awaken interest in the public mind, and be of incalcula- 


ble benefit to all concerned. 
a 


Monument To an Inpian Princess —Much sympathy was excited 
in this city last spring at the death of a young Indian Princess, who, with | 
some portion of her tribe, were being exhibited here. 


A few liberal 
individuals subscribed for a monument to be erected to her memory, and 
we ate pleased to learn that Mr. Duncombe, of Newark, has executed 
the same in handsome style. It ia made afier an Egyptian model, of | 
Westchester marble, and comprises three pieces: the cap, with a slo- | 
ping top, which projects about 5 inches over the sides of the pedestal 
the dye, which is a square, solid block, 3 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 10, and 
the plinth—the whole being 6 feet in height. 
simple and appropriate. 


The inscriptions are | 
On one side is inserted a table: of Indian mar- | 
ble, on which is sculptured in relief the figure of an Indian sitting upon the 
broken trunk of a tree, in a bending posture, his face buried in his hands, 
which rest upon one knee, and his bow and quiver lie neglected at his 
feet. The record of her parentage runs thus:— 


DO-HU M-ME 
DAUGHTER OF 
NAN-NOUCE PUSH-EE-TOE, 
A CHIEF OF THE 
Sax Inpians 
Her conjugal connection is thus recorded on another side :— 
DO-HU M-ME 
Wire oF 
COW-HICK KEE, 
A Yousa Warrior 
or THE TIowas. 
Another side bears this record of her death:— 
DIED 
In New York 
MARCH 9.h, 1843 
AGED 18 YEARS. 
“ Thour’t happy now for thou has past 
The cold, dark journey of the grave, 
And in the land of light at last 
Hast joined the good, the fair, the brave.” 


| site for it. 
| Five Points. 


| and that of Gulian C. Verplanck, as vice-president. 
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The inscriptions are well executed, deeply cut and gilt, and the whole 
workmanship is altogether creditable to the taste and skill of the mane 
facturer. The monument is to be placed on a granite foundation on 


Indian Mound, a commanding spot in Greenwood Cemetery, and will cost 
about $300. 





——— 
A Farse Atarm.—Not a little excitement was caused in our city 


| during the early part of the week, in consequence of a report that the 
| yellow fever had made its appearance at Kingston, a village about 75 


miles up the Hudson riyer, where the schooner Vandar was permitted 
to go and discharge ber cargo, before completing the proper term of 


quarentine—an act for which Dr. Van Hovenburg should be held to ea 


severe account, if the charge be true ; and as he has not thought proper to 


_ deny, or explain the affair, we presume that he is guilty. Such conduct 


will surely not be passed over lightly by the proper autherities, 

The Common Council acted with praiseworthy promptness as soon as 
the report became known to them, and took the most effectual means to 
prevent the disease being brought to this city. We are happy to learn, 
however, that they were unnecessary, and that although a fever certainly 
rages to some extent in Kingston, it is not the one so much to be dreaded. 

It is also gratifying to learn from the report of Dis. Cheeseman, Mott, 


| and others of extensive practice, that the city was never known to be 
| more healthy at this season of the year—indeed, the bills of mortality 


shew the average number of deaths to be from fifty to one hundred a 
week less than they were at this time last year. At the same time, 
there is much apprehension of increasing sickness, from the damp cellars 
and basements, which were inundated by the recent flood. The utmost 


| dispatch should be ased in removing the stagnant water, and chloride of 


lime plentifully used to counteract the pernicious effects of the filthy 
sediment deposited in them. A little diligence and watchfulness may 


prevent a season of sickness and suffering. We do hope, therefore, that 


| the efforts of the officers of the Board of Health will be seccnded by our 


citizens, and as our city is now comparatively healthy, let us strive to 
keep it so. 
<i 

Tue Wasuiscton Monument.—When this grand work shall have 
been completed, one difliculty will yet remain—to choose a fit and proper 
We would suggest that a better could not be found than the 
The idea may, at the first blush, appear a strange one, 
Itis generally admitted that the 
Now we don’t think the erection of a monument, 
even though to commemorate such a man as General Washington, 
would be in itself sufficient to effect so desirable a result. But we do 
think, thet if required, sufficient additional funds could be collected to 
enable the Commictee to purchase the whole of that ground, where a 


but we nevertheless think we are right. 
place wants purifying. 


magnificent square could be formed, from the centre of which the mone- 
ment might rise in magnificent grandeur. 

Could this be accomplished—and we are serious when we assert that 
it could, or at least that we think it could—then would the monument be 
not only an ornament, but a positive blessing to the city; ridding it of @ 
place whose moral atmosphere alone engenders the worst of miasmas 


| —that which pollutes the mind. 


—— 
InTERNATIONAL CopyricHt.—A club has been organized in this 


| city, under the name of the *‘ American Copy-right Club,” whose object 


it is “to procure the enactment of such a law or laws as shall place the 
literary relations of the United States and foreign countries, in refereace 


to copy-right, on just, equable, and proper grounds.” 


We are pleased to see the name of William Cullen Bryant at its head, 
The officers are, 
indeed, all gentlemen of influence, anxious to effect this desirable object, 


| and we hope every city in the union will follow the example, and form 


similar clubs to co-operate with them, in such manner as shall be best 
calculated to insure its success. 
a Te 
New Wesster Parer.—A new daily paper is about to be started at 
Boston, to be called ‘“‘ The Constitution’s Advocate.”’ It is intended to 


| advocate the claims of Daniel Webster to the Presidential Chaix. 


— OO 
Madame D'Arismont (Fanny Wright) lives ia Cincinnati, owns a fine 
property, and is building herself a splendid establishment. She iv said 
to be a Homosopathist and Fourierist, as well as a Deiat. 








LITERARY. 


Mary ayo Martua—by Mrs. Eliis —J 
street. 


Winchester: 30. Ann- 
The name of the avthoress is a sufficient guarantee jor the 
excellence of the work. It should be read by every female throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 


Tue American Raitroav Jourxar —Sezion §& Miles: 205, 
Broadway —The September number of this valuable periodical is now 
issued. Ii is filled with highly interesting statistics, and descriptions of 
various new inventions; indeed, in all things relating to mechanics, this 


work will be found of vast importance. 


Tue Ecoxomy or FaanminG, from the German of Professor Bur- 
ger.-— Messrs. Leavitt & Trow, 194, Broadway, have issued No. 1 of 
Foreign Agriculture. It is a most useful book for all those who are 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, The subject is the Economy of Farm- 
ing, a title which at once commends it to the attention of this large class 
of our populatioa—the estimates of proportions, &-., relating to farming, 
are almost endiess, and may be relied on as fiom the best authorities, 
But let the author speak for himself :— 


“The great distinction in German Agricvlic«re, compared with our 
own, is economy. The question is not whether a great crop can be 
produced, or # five story can be told, what large animuls can be raised, 
&e.,—but what is the whole cost, the expenditure of labor, of land, of 
manure, &c. For this reason computations have been made, and the 
proportion of all the parts and processes has been fixed. Economy 
compels them to weigh and measure their fodder. The minutest derails 
have been entered into, the most difficult points examined, and the results 
brought out ”’ 


The work is published at the low price of 50 cents. 


Tue Sranisn Guipe ror Conversation ann Commence—by 
Julio Soler—54, Gold street. A very plea-ant and able guide this will 
be found, and capable of perfecting the scholar in those litle peculiari- 
ties which all languages possess, and which are not found in the gram- 


mar. We recommend it tw all persons, studying the language. 


Macie any Mesmernism. J Winchester—30, Ann-street. This is 
one of the most powerfully-written romances we have read for some- 


time, The characters are drawn with a masterly hand. 


Tue Lapiecs’ Companion for September has been received, and in 
point of embellishment, loses nothing by comparison with its contempo- 
rasies. ‘‘ Jessamine,” and “ The Twins,” by Dick, are beautifully exe- 
cuted, though the expression given to the eyes of shorter of the two females 
in the first mentioned, is anything but agreeable. We notice as contribu 
tors to the present number, Mrs. A. S. Stephens, Sigourney, Embury, 
St. Leon Loud, Caroline Orne, Ingraham, Foster, and a host of others. 


Mas. Cotman's Maoazine.—This periodical, which is now in its 
third velume, seems to have become permanently established in the good 
graces of the community. The Septembcr number is of the average 
quality, perhaps superior to most of those which have preceded it. As 
the good writers are multiplying in ite pages, this is naturally the result, 
and the fair inference, from the exertions of the talented Editress, is that 
it will soon be found in the hands’ of all that class of persons (young 
persons in general) whom it is intended to aid in the pursuit ef know- 
ledge. It is to be had of Burgess §- Stringer, cor. Broadway and Ann. 


Taz Crowninc Hour, anv otuer Poems, by Charles John Can- 
non.—Dunigan, 151, Fulton-street—We have given this volume of 
poems a hasty glance, and if there is not much to praise, there is little to 
condemn. To those who are fond of poetry, it will be a welcome com- 
pasion. 


Tus Picrorniat Biste —J. S. Redfield, Clinton Ha!!.—The seventh 
number of this most valuable edition of the most valuable of books, is just 
iasued. Ic is full of choice engravings, guthered from the best sources, 
and executed in capital style ; and the work will form, when completed, 
a choice and most interesting volume. Its attractiveness will induce the 
young to study the contents, and its illustrations will serve to throw light 
upon many passages comparatively obscure. Not a family should be 
without this work. It is published semi- monthly et 25 cents the number. 


Nisa—By Frederika Bremer.—J. Winchester, 30 Ann-street. Price 
one shiilirg. 
Every work of this gifted woman is now hailed with delight. The pre- 
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sent one is in every way equal to her previous effurts; the same simpli- 
city, purity of thought and deep feeling pervades it, and cannot fail to 
secure for it a rapid and genesal ciiculation. 


Tue Quartette—A collection of Glees by the most celebrated Ger- 
man composers, with English words, adapted by F. W Rosier. 

This is the first number of a musical work to be continued monthly, 
and will, no doubt. become highly popular. The present part contains 
nine pieces by Winter, Werner, Weber, Fischer, &c. For sale at Fan- 
shaw’s book store, 149 Nassau-street. 


AvHaLta, or THe Loxp or Tattapeca—By Henry Rowe Cal- 
craft.—Wiley & Putnam.—We have read this poem with great interest. 
It is written in a bold and vigorous style, and proves the author to pos- 
sess some of the true attributes of a poet. The contest of the Musco- 
gees, their exertions, discomfirures and final fall, are well and forcibly 
described. 


Reviews of * Deatu,” by the author of “ Ahasuerus;’ “ Letrers 
rrom New York,” by Mrs. Child; and the career of Puffer Hopking, 
by Cornelius Matthews, next week. Wiy the plague don't people send 
the whole set of such a work as the last? Are we to judge of their houses 
by a single brick ? 


THE DRAMA. 


We have still little to say about ibe theatres, as Niblo has had it al 
his own way during the week. The Park will not open probably before! 
the Llih of Sepcember, perhaps not then. Mitchell positively commences 
hie campaign on Monday next, and produces three new pieces, the first 
being merely an introductory written by H. P. Grattan—it is said to be 
clever. We see it announced that the management intends to produce 
several new operas during the reason, and it is stated thata Mr. Denni- 
Now who 
Some 


say he was a chorus singer at the Park, but that cannot be, at least we 


son and Mr. Andrews are engaged as the tenor and bass ! 
Mr. Dennison is or where he sprang from, we cannot discover. 
hope fur Mitchell's sake that it is not the case. Dunn was bad enough 
in all conscience, last season, and was only tolerated in un-prominent 
parts, but to thrust this person forward, as a first tenor in Ope:a!—bah ! 
we can’t believe it, until our eyes and ears testify to the fact. Andrewa’s 
base ! requires no rema:k—it speaks fur itself. 

The Chatham was to have opened on Wednesday, but a screw being 
loose somewhere it didn’t. We are sorry fer Duverna’s sake, who we 
believe would have tried to do something there without doing any body. 
We are assured however, that Monday is positively the opening night ; 
with the play of “ Money,’? Mr. Hield sustaining bis original character. 

Hamblin has been trying to get up the ‘ Bayadere’ with Mary Ann 
Lee and a female as the ‘ Unknown.’ Overtures were made, but the 
lady judging she couldn’t remain the ‘ unknown’ long there, respectfully 
declined. We hear they have now got a young man in training for the 
part—the principle at this house seems to be ‘ cheap and unpleasant,’ and 
considering the sort cf audiences itis perhaps the best that can be adopted. 

At Niblos’ a new pantomine has been produced, with, we need not 
say, complete success. It is entitled ‘ The 55 misfortunes of Fortunatus, 
or the Magic Cuckoo’ and is said to have been three months in prepara- 
tion, which we do not doubt, as the changes are admirably done, indeed 
every part of the piece is perfect. Nevertheless it is not so good as its 
predecessors, but on the whole may be considered ineffective—the scenery 
and appointments are the only portions which will render it attractive— 
they are very tasteful. We looked in vain for some story—some plot, 
but we found {: totally disconnected— merely a succession of unmeaning 
changes—book cases into fairy bowers—mossy banks into chariots—mu- 
sicians into nuns—soldiers into old women and so on to the end of the chap- 
ter, and absolutely without point every one of them—there is nothing to- 
create a laugh—Gabriel has no opportunity of exhibiting either his agility 
or his humor, and the audience look at the performance as they would 
upon a beautiful moving panorama passing before them; the scenery 
excites their admiration, but the whole lacks fun and spirit’ 

With all its faults, however, it will have a long run and fill the house to 
the ceiling for many a night. 
representation, there must have been at least sixteen hundred people 
present. Miss Reynolds teok her benefic on Monday night, and was com- 
plimented, with a good house. Broughan, J. Wallack, and Kate Hora 


We should suppose that each time of its 
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played for her. The evening's entertainment went off well, and the pret- 
ty beneficiare was received with much applause. 

Movements.—The Freach opera company returned to this city on 
Monday, from Montreal. They are engaged at the Chesnut-street thea- 
tre, Philadelphia. 

Miss Clarendon is at Pittsburgh. Seguin and his troupe are also there. 

Forrest, it is rumored, intends retiring from the stage, and enjoy his 
otium cum dignitate on the banks of the Ohio river, opposite Cincinnati, 
having purchased the site on which a splendid villa is to be erected. 

Mary Ann Lee, the danseuse, has arrived in the city. The Bowery 
management was at the boat to receive her. 

Castellan returns to this city from Canada, we hear, and intends 
giving a series of concerts. 

George Holland has arrived here from the South—he is engaged at 
the Olympic. 
play atthe Bowery. 

A drama, founded on a story entitled the Philadelphia Locksmith, has 
recently been produced at the Arch-street Theatre, Philadelphia. The 
heirs of Patrick Lyon, the hero of the piece, applied for an injunction 
against its performance, but the application was refused. The play, 
which turns out to be rather complimentary than otherwise to the late 
Mr. Lyon, has been extremely successful. 

Kate Horn is about to be married to a French importer, and departs 
with him for la belle France. The stage loses a pretty girl, but only a 


mediocre actress. 
————__ 


LOCAL NEWS. 


Cricket.—The Toronto Herald announces that the Toronto Club 


have definitely accepted the challenge some time since put forth by the | 


St. George’s Club of this city, to play a home match with any organized 
Club in Canada. 


7th of September, and the return game at Toronto, some day in the first 
week of October. 


Boston. It is said to be a work of considerable merit. 


The United States revenue accruing at the port of New York, during 
July, after making deductions for drawbacks, &c., is $1,000,000. 

Major Noah, it is now whispered, will make a daily, instead of a 
weekly appearance, and is to call his new venture “ The Ledger.’”’ 


Emicrants.—One day last week, Capt. McLean conveyed in the | 
steamboat to Troy, over 100 Prussian emigrants, bound to Wisconsin.— | 


They are a part of a society of Lutherans, and are soon to be follov-ed | an interesting one, and deserves the attention of every one. 


by the remainder, numbering about fourteen thousand. 


AssauLt.—Peter Dudley, steward of the Great Western, was mulcted 
in $50 damages in the Marine Court, for assaulting Wm. Crawford, one 
of the waiters. Both the steward and mate treated him with great cru- 
elty. 


We regret to learn that Willis Hall, Esq., had a severe stroke of para- 


lysis cn Saturday, at Albany, the affection extending over one leg, one | 


arm, and one entire side of his face and body. 


The Bowling Green Fountain is now illuminated with gas on Tues- 


day and Friday nights. On Friday some colored lights were introduced 
which had a brilliant effect. 


The congregation of Grace Church, below Trinity, have selected a site 


for a new edifice between Tenth and Eleventh streets in Broadway. Jas. 
Renwick, Esq. has been selected as the architect, and the work has been 
already commenced under the contractorship of Col. Andrew Young.— 
It is tobe ready for divine service in December, 1844. 


Tue Conspiracy Case.—There are said to be some strange develop- 
meats expected with regard to the case of Hamilton and Bergen and the | 


Atlantic Insurance Company. 


connected with the recent prosecution against those persons, has been 


released from prison through some mysterious agency, and a nolle prose- | 


qui entered on all the indictments against him! The most extraordinary 


part of the business is, that the Recorder and District Attorney are igno- 
rant of the transaction. 


le prosequis will of course never be discovered. 


Rereat.—The Repealers held a meeting on Tuesday evening at the 


| ing taken up. 











How he got liberated and who entered the no’- | 
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Washington Hotel, for the purpose of listening to a speech from Robert 
Tyler, the Poet. He spoke for a considerable time, but what with the 
heat of the room and his own excitement, he fainted away, and was 
throughout the night seriously ill. We did not hear of any collection be- 
Alderman Purdy was in the chair. 

——— 

New Motive Power.—There is now exhibiting in Broadway, a new 
and important invention, likely, it is believed, to effect ultimately some 
great result. It presents an engine working steadily without any visible 
source of motion, exhibiting power partly generated by itself. The 
machine consists principally of a cylinder, piston, crank, and fly-wheel, 
like those of a steam engine. The piston draws in a charge of gas min- 
gled with a large proportion of common air, and by a chemical action is 
set on fire—the sudden expansion of the air, caused by the hoat, drives 
the piston with great force, and urges the crank round. The fly-wheel 
communicates the motion necessary for the opening of the valves to let 
the charge of air in, and the expanded air out when it has done its work. 
The machine is self acting, and thus produces a continuous and steady 
motion—its speed or power may be increased or diminished at pleasure, 
by merely turning a small stop-cock. It can be more easily managed 
than a steam-engine,—it may be placed anywhere in a house,—it has no 
boiler, no furnace, smoke pipe or chimney,—it may be stopped and 
remain at rest without loss of fuel,—it may be started after any interval 
within a minute,—it is perfectly free from danger,—it occupies a small 
space,—it has great power, for it is actuated by the very elements of 


| earthquakes, and yet a large engine may be regulated or stopped by the 


thumb and finger. The first cost must be very small in comparison with 
that of the steam-engine. As to economy, the present engine does not 
afford the means of determining, but it is inferred, from some known 


| facts, that it would not exceed ti expense of steam. Other materials 


The first game will be played here, on or about the | than gas, as Turpentine, Whiskey, or any of the carburetted hydrogens, 


may be used without furnace or fire, and with greater economy. Should 


| it cost even more than steam to work it, the numerous advantages it 
The brig Effort arrived here a few days since, having on board Craw- | 


ford’s statue of Orpheus, which has been purchased for the Athanweum at 


possesses would give it greatly the preference. Great improvements 
will undoubtedly be made in the minor parts and in the proportions of 
the machine. The modern steam-engines perform five times the duty, 
with the same expenditure of fuel, that was done by the first engines of 
Watt. 

Tt will be perceived, then, that if the principle be carried out upon a 
large scale, the advantages it possesses Over a steam-engine will render 
it of vast importance. 

The object of this exhibition is merely to shew the practicability of 
applying this power with regularity and constancy. It is a novelty, and 


— an 

Larer vrom Cuina.—By the arrival of the ship Thomas Perkins, 
Capt. Graces, we have advices from China to the 18th April, two days 
later than that received from England. The people of Whampoa had 
sent up a deputation to remonstrate against the English being allowed to 


| build factories there. The Register says, however, that the English have 


no such intention. The French frigate Erigone, and U. S. frigate Con- 
atellation were at the Bogue. The commanders had gone to Canton to 
The Erigone saluted 


have an interview with the Chinese authorities. 


| the English flag at Hong Kong—the Constellation did not. The com- 


mander of the Constellation was right according to the Friend of China, 
salutes not being due until after the official proclamation that the treaty 
of Nankin had been ratified. 


——a— 
No Rats tn Westerns New Yorx!—The Rochester Democrat of 


| Saturday says—‘‘It may induce the weather clerks down east to be 


more particular in their analysis of the recent rain-storm there, if we 
inform them that we have not been permitted te rejoice in a regular built 
shower in five weeks. The fields are regularly parched up with heat, 


’ . eas dry owder flask,” 
A man named Thompson, in some way | and the streams ere as dry as 8 p 


We learn since, that they were gratified with a copious shower on 
Sunday night. 
rn 
INDEPENDENT.—The Editor of the Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, 
announces his intentention to abolish the practice of setting up the Mon- 
day’s paper on Saturday, and adds—“ If it please our patrons, we shall 


| be gratified—if not, we cannot help it, and shall not give ourselves any 
| trouble about their displeasure.” 
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Tae Horrmay Case.—One of the hardest cases of undeserved mis- 
fortune, may we not say persecution, that has ever come to our know- 
ledge is that of the young gentleman, mentioned in the following gener- 
ous editorial from the New Orleans Picayune of the 11th ult. 


The case of young Hoffman we look upon as an extremely hard one. 
He is a young man—a native of a different part of the Usion—of good 
character and highly respectable connections. He comes to this city 
and after serving in the employment of others with credit to himself, he 
embarks on his own account in mercantile business. The profession of 
a merehant is a most honorable one, when asvociated with probity and 
integrity. Character—a good name—is to the merchant who would 

ros 
i to establish his by his diligence and attention to business, com- 
manded the commendaton of all upright men. While acting so praise- 
worthy a part, however, a fire takes place in his store, and when he 
demands the amount of his policy of insurance, he is charged with being 
an incendiary, arrested as such and cast into prison—and thus is a blow 
given to his character from which, perhaps, it may never recover. That 
the person on whose affidavit he was arrested believed, and had cause to 
believe, the store was intentionally fired, we feel certain. But why 
swear he had cause to believe it was done by Hoffman? Or why was a 
warrant granted, and the life and character of a yo young man 
placed in j without showing that cause? There was no cause 
assigned in his written affidavit, the only one in his oral testimony 
was that he saw Mr. Hoffman after the fire in a fainting condition! A 
most weak and impotent conclusion truly, and yet on it Hoffman was 
branded as an incendiary. Well, but in the course of the testimony it 
turned out, in corroboration of this, that the young man Caulfield was 
under the impression that he saw him running, about five or ten minutes 
before tlie alarm of fire, in Foucher street. And among the whole array 
of witnesses produced on the part of the State, these two are the only 
instances in which the name of Hoffman is connected with the fire. 

Now, we ask any just and unbiassed person, does the testimony of 
Hoey, even when backed by that of Caulfield, attach a probability of 
guilt te Hoffman? For without a probability of guilt no warrant should 
issue The Attorney General, finding there was no testimony to crimi- 
nate or connect Hoffman with the fire, sought, and in so doing he no 
more than fulfilled his duty, to find a motive which Hoffman might have 
had in acting the incendiary. He could find none, and at once washed 
his hands of the affair, as did Mr. Roselius, the counsel of the Insurance 
Company. Not so the Reeorder, however, who in discharging him, as 
he was bound to do, the Attorney General having relinquished the prose- 
cution, told him the “circumstances of his guilt were very strong,” and 
thus sent him out on the world with an indelible stain upon his charac- 
ter, so far as he could fix it there. We do not think this conduct was 
either just, merciful or magnanimous. If strong circumstanees of his 
guilt existed—indeed, if there were a probability of it—it was his duty 
as a committing magistrate, to submit the case to the Attorney General, 
to be laid by him before a jury. If there were no circumstances, no 
probability of his guilt shown, his acquittal should be full, complete and 
honorable; and if the Recorder could witness unmoved the paroxysm 
inte which bis language threw the unfortunate prisoner, we do not envy 
him his equanimity. 

So much for the Hoffman case. We know him not, have never 
spoken to him, and in all probability never will. Neither do we know 
any of his friends. Our remarks are dictated by an innate sympathy 
which we always feel for the oppressed and persecuted. If the conduct 
of Recorder Baldwin has been censurable in the premises, as we think 
it has, we believe it has proceeded more from a morbid desire to punish 
all persons accused of crime than from any motive of injustice. Not- 
withstanding his gratuitous remarks, however, we hope the world will 
be more charitable than he has been, and that Hoffman will be regard- 
ed as a merchant and a citizen, as highly as he was before the unfortu- 


nate occurrence. 

We are personally acquainted with Mr. Hoffman and know him to be 
as incapable as any man living of the crime of which he has been so un- 
justly accused. The absurdity of the charge is made pefectly apparent 
from the fact that Mr. H. had very little goods of his own in store, his 
stock consisting of the consignments of some of the most respectable 
merchants of this place and elsewhere. He could have no motive for 
the crime—as the State’s Attorney and his associate found. But our 
object is not to argue the matter—we feel as tho’ we would be insulting 
our friend to do so—it is only to bear our testimony to the worth and 
honesty ef Mr. H. He is 2 young man connected with some of our 
most highly respected families; and before he left for the South, gained 
the regard and affection of a large circle of relatives and friends by his 


simple and unobtrusive deportment and his honorable and upright deal- 
ing in every relation of life. 

This trial showing as it did the charge to be perfectly groundless and | 
absurd, and bringing into prominent view the value and worth of an un- 
obtrusive man and exciting as it has done the warm sympathies of the 


generous Southerners among whom he is placed, will no doubt eventuate 


in good instead of evil to his prospects, if that most unjustifiable obser- 


per a most essential species of capital: and young Hoffman, in es- | 


vation that ever we have known to disgrace a judicial bench, made by 
the Recorder on discharging the case, be held for what it deserves to be 
by mind’s capable of reason or feeling. If this Judge has a favorite son 
| and knows from experience the tender anxiety with which his course is 
watched by a mother whose sensibilities for the :nisfertunes of strangers 
even, is of the most active and tender kind, and a sister of the same dis- 
position, he can form to himself a picture—for his salisfaction—of the 
| distress his wanton stab at our friends reputation caused in one home 
| here. But we have not room for more than to present our readers with 
| the following extract, and so express our thanks to the New Orleans 
papers ‘ The Tropic,’ ‘The Diamond,’ &c., who have so warmly ex- 








posed the iniquity of this prosecution and defended the character of this 
worthy young man. The Tropic concludes its noble article thus :— 
There is something inexpressibly wicked, in setting on foot, without 


due citrcumspection, a prosecution which involves the peace, the happi- 
ness, the contentment of families. We would rather lie in “cold a 


struction and rot,” than be dragged before the cruel, and unpitying scru- 
tiny of a promiscuous and multitude, who feed their appetites 
upen such occasions. In case, however, Mr. Hoffman goes abroad 
into the world among his fellow men with a name untarnished. The 


crucible which he has passed, although it has tortured for 
awhile, has no wounds that cannot be eradicated. The 


temporary 
mortifications and humiliations that result from the recent crisis, can be 
soon quisted «oe ae ee which should inhabit the bosom of 
every and upright man. Sanctioned and protected by the holy 
decree of a uw » Mr. Hoffman can again enter the walks of 
life, unscared by the taunts of the unfeeling, and indifferent to the sneers 


cf the pitiful and the pusillanimous. 

These things give us confidence in human nature and shew us that the 
generous Southerners will not allow a man’s chief treasure, his reputa 
tion—to be attacked among them with impunity. Those of our cotem- 
peraries who have mentioned this matter in a way that is calculated to 
leave a doubt of Mr. H’s. innocence, will confer a personal obligation 
on us by making the necessary correction. 

——— 

Dvsets.—The Hon. W. Labranche and Mr. Hueston, of the Baton 
Rouge Gazette, fought a duel at New Orleans on Saturday week, with 
double-barrelled guris, each barrel loaded with a ball, at a distance of 
forty yards. At the first fire of the fourth round, Mr. L’s. ball took 
effect, striking Mr. Hueston on the left side, in the region of the lower 
rib, and passing out at the right side, ranging low down. Mr. Hueston 
died soon afterwards. ‘The quarrel grew out of an editorial article in 
the Gazette, reflecting upon the Congressional Delegation of Louisiana 
in the next Congress. 

Another duel took place at New Oxleans on the same day, between 
Mr. Joseph Dyer and Mr. Lablanc, in which Mr. Dyer received niae- 
teen wounds, and Mr. Lablanc three, none of which are mortal. 

A duel came off at Pansacola on the 15th instant, between Mr. Sierra 
and Midshipman Smith, of the U.S. steamer Poinsett. Weapons, small 
swords—total damage inflicted, a scratched finger belonging to the body 
of Midshipman Smith. 

——aaa 

Tue Murperer Deap.—Lowther, the murderer of his wife, com- 
mitted suicide in the prison at Norwalk, Ohio, and died on Thursday 
se’nnight. His crime was the effect of intemperance. 

—— 

Vipocg, THE Frescu THier-Taker.—Vidocq, who was commit- 
ted to six years’ imprisonment for having forcibly extorted money from a 
fraudulent debtor, in favor of his creditors, by whom Vidocq had been 


employed as an agent, has just been successful on his appeal ; the Court 
Royale has declared that he did not employ coerciyg means at all. The 
| court ordered him to be set at liberty immedia’ Vidocg has alrea- 

dy been in prison twelve months, or thereabouts, upon a charge of an 
offence which he is now declared not to have committed. 





Garrick’s OrneLto.—Determined to judge for himself in regard to 
| the merits of Garrick’s acting, Quin, on the night on which his rival was 
| announced to perform Othello, secured himself a place in the pit of the 
| rival theatre. About this period had been pablished Hogarth’s famous 

prints of “ Marriage a la Mode,” in one of which, it will be remembered, 
is introduced a negro footboy entering the apartment with a tea-equipage. 
To the quick fancy of Quin (naturally on the watch to turn his rival into 
ridicule), it may readily be imagined that there appeared a ludicrous 
similarity between the appearance of the footboy and the blackened face 
| and diminutive figure of Garrick. Accordingly, when the latter made 

his re-appearance in the third or fourth act, Quin suddenly exclaimed, 
| loud enough to affurd amusement to half the pit— Here is Pompey, but 
where are the tea-things ?”—~ George Selwyn and his Cotemporaries. 





—_—_____ $$$ ———_—$_____ 


& We learn from the Cleveland Herald that there was a greatly increa- 
sed business in that city during the past month over the corresponding 
month of last year. The shipments of flour are nearly trebled, and the 
exports of wheat exceed those of July, 1812, about 100000 bushels. 
Value of wheat, flour and pork, exported the past month by vessels, 
$659 482. The arrival and clearances of shipping nearly doubled. The 
receipts of produce show a very large increase also—the increase of 
wheat being 152 973 bushels; of flour, 76,128 barrels; of corn 36 895 
bushels ; and a large increase of butter, lard and bacon. The receipts of 
ison and nails ace increased 1,277 243 Ibs. 
sinninieiiaiandlinnan, 

Wanasu Canat —Toledo, August 16.—New wheat is coming in 
freely. and brings 72 to 75c. for best samples. Corn is dull at 32c., 
flour brings $3 75 a $4. 

The canal is again in navigable order, save the Register, but the re- 
ceipts are small. Salt is arriving in large quantities, and brings 12s. 
per bbl. for new or standard weight. Large invoices of merchandise 
sre arriving for the Wabash country, ard receive prompt despatch by 
our forwarders. The Wabash merchants are now reaping the benefits of 
the completion of the canal ; instead of paying (as they have heretofore 
done) from $2 10 $2 50 per 100 Ibs. from New York for transportation 
of their goods, they now get them taken for $1 to $1 12 per 100 Ibs. 

Chicago, Aug 16.—Wheat remains at 70c. An active competition 
has, in a few instances, carried it a cent or two higher. 
are increasing. 


The arrivals 


er 

American Manoracturges tn Canada. —The Toronto Herald says 
that the imports from the United States into the port of Toronto, from 
the 6:h to 25.b of July, were 930 packages, the daties on which will 
amount to between 750 and 800 Sume cotton fabrics of the United 
States have been imported, and this is probally a trade that will increase, 
unless the Provincial Parliament augment the duty on the present rates. 
The coarser cutton goods of the United Svates are likely to rival the 
manufactures of Great B: itein in thin market. 


Srock Derr or tar Uniten States —The present Stock Debt of 
the United States is shown in the following table :— 
Pavable January 1, 1845 $2415 030 0! int. 6 pr et. 
Do». do. 1345 3219946 86 do 5h do. 
Do. July 1. 1853 7 090 00D OO du. 5 du, 
Dv. Jaournry 1, 1863 8401 467 23 do GC do. 


Total 20974 445 Il 
Interest payable semi-annually, un the first of January and July, in 
this city. 
To the above add $3 025 555 Treasury Notes, issued under the Act of 
Augu-t, 1342, and the tol debe of the Usited Sustes is $24 000 000 


——— 


Reeewrs at THe Principat. Postorrices in tHe STATE OF 
New Yoru —From the lust Blue Book the Troy Budget gathers the 
followivg statement of the receipts at the principal Post-offices in this 
Siate : — 


New York $328 323 5 018 


Doughkeep-ie 


U-weea.... . 
Hu-tenn.......... : 


Sarawgea Spitogs.- 2,401 


Oncanic Remains —The bones of a Mammoth have been found in 
Scotchtown, Orange County, in this Siate. The bones already found, 
be-ides the head, are thirreen pieces or joints of the spine, and almost all 
the ribs. The head weighs upwards ot 400 6a. Length of tusks 4 fret 
9 inches; circumference of tusk at the rvet 22 joches ; length of skull, 
including tusks, 7 feer 9 inches; lengih between the eyes 2 feet; across 
the cavity of the eye, 17 mehes; tengthwise cavity of the eye 22 
inches ; length of prive'pal grinder 6 inches; width of principal grinder 
3h inches; length of the wider jaw between the socket. 2 feet; gir of 


skull over the eves, including under jaw, 8 feet five inches, These 


bones were found embedded in the mart to ibe depth of from 5 wo 7 feet. 


EEE 
Poetay —A gifted sister of the tare Mea. Hemans, formerly well 
known to the terary world na Mary Aune Brawne, recently married # 
nepoew of the Evrick Saepteord, naned James Gray. 
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A Novet Manntace —The Norfolk Herald states that thera were 
married in Tyrrel county, N C., @ short time since, Me Frederick 
Davenport, aged 24 or 25, to Mrs. Amelia Spraill, aged 58 or 60 The 
bridegroom is a perfeet cripple, and has been so froma smallchild. He 
has to be carried about like an infant, by another person. The bride is 
worth something like 30 or 35 thousand dollars, and Mr. Davenport isa 
poor man. Mre. S. was born ia Tyrrel county, and Mr. D. in Washiag- 


ton county. 
—— 


Accipest.—A dreadful accident occurred at Philadetphia, on Sunday 
evening. A young girl, about 16 years of age, was leaning out of a win 
dow, listening to some music, when the slat nailed across, upon which 
she was leaning, gave way, and she was precipitated headlong to the 
ground, completely crushing ene side of her head. She died instantly. 


Billings, the man who committed such extensive forgeries in Utica 
and thereabout, has been arrested. Some persons connected with the 
Chenango Bank in pursuit of him, put cfficer Smith on the track. He 
traced the rogue to the Falls, and thence down the lake and river to 


Quebec, where he arrested him, and had him committed to await a re 
quisition from Gov. Bouck. 


A son of Mr. Hackett, the comedian, goes to Rio with Mr. Proffitt, as 
his private Secretary. 


Lt. McLaveucin denies that « court-martial has been ordered 40 try 

him upon any charges whatever. 
SS 

Tue Errect.—The Boston Journal says :—‘ Sines the desth of the 
Warden of the State Prison, two cases of convicts fluurishing kuives, 
under the real or counte:feited influence of insanity, have occurred. Ta 
the last case the convict thrust his knife within a few inches of the Depu- 
ty Warden.” 

Of course, what different effect could he expected from such a cause, 


During twenty years of steamboat oavigation on the western waters, 
from 1816 to 1841, two hundred and twenty eight accidents have occur 
red, causing the loas of 1700 lives! Of there accidents 99 were by 
explosions and cotlapses ; 28 by fire; 25 by shipwreck from gale, col- 
lisions, &«. ; 52 from snags and sawyers; and 24 from different and 
unknown causes. 

ern Ea 

Who saya genius cannot emanate from a woolly head ? Don't advance 
euch doctrines inthe face of the fullowing evidence to the contrary, 
contained in a boot and shoe advertixemont of a darkey in Troy. Afier 
appesling tothe sympathies and charity of the pubhe ia his behalf, be 
thas winds up: 

« The public ia aware that the subscriber is of an immediate. wnadul. 
terated Africanextraction! His ancestors in by-gune days have sport. 


ed with tte furious alligator that regales himself on the banks of the un. 
adulterated Nile? !” 


Whew ! who trow dat last brick bat 1 Can't dat niggur “spress him- 
self wid great «Muvium 7—Albany Microscope. 


Paoverss.—Ir is stated in one of our exchanges that a Yankee has 
settled one proverb—“ it is impossible to make a whi-tle of « pig's tail.” 
He hax procured one, stripped off the skin, dried it, and having fined a 
mouthpiece, now discourses moxt eloquent music upea it. 


Trocioee Ovut-Taottored —At some sort of a dinner-party held the 
other day in Jacksunsburough, Georgia, they felicitated themrelves on the 
recent refurm in the manners and customs of their village, of which, 
they say, “it has been reported that in the mornings after drunkes 
frolics and fights, could be seen the childrea picking up eyeballs ix bea- 
saucers. 

Pe 

A silly fellow, named Cunningham, has challenged three persons (the 
President and two Vice: Presidents of a barbacue celebration of the 4h 
of July in Abbeville, Georgia,) to fight him because they omitted to call 
on bun for a toast. 

es 

Grano Paoscer —It is in contemplation to build an aqueduct over 

the tris C ianel, fue the purpose of supplying the Euglien with hus 


water —Punch. 
—————— 


Cuawous Oreaatian —We earn oy one of our excharges, that “ two 
Cows were cut into calves by the railruad train.” 


















































A friend has kindly permitted us to publish the following. The ad- 
dreeu to Ohio, by Mrs. Sigourney, is replete with the characteristic beau- 
des of all her poetry. Mr. Bowen, the author of the reply, is generally 
known as the Ohio Bard. 

Original. 


TO OHIO; 


AVTER READING THE REPORT OF ITS LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


Hail! sister of the beateous West, 
Thron’d on thy river's sparkling tide, 

Who still doth seek with pitying breast 
The sick to heal, the lost to guide. 


Still o’er thy wounded children bend, 
With bounteous hand and kindness true, 
Intent thine utmeast skill to lead, 
The broken mind to heal anew. 


The care, the cure, to thee are dear, 

Of ills, to which the world was blind, 
Or'sunk in apathy severe, 

To torture and despair consigned. 


Cloth’d and restor’d to Reason’s sway, 
Thou jey’st thy suffering ones to see, 
And hear them pour their votive lay 
To Heaven, and happiness, and thee. 
Say—is a nation’s truest praise 
In pomp of lordly power to shine, 
The o’ershadowirg pyramid to raise, 
Or hoard the treasures of the mine? 


No, no! with sympathising heart 
From misery’s grasp the prey to wrest, 
And thou hast chosen that better part— 
God bless thee ! sister of the West. 


L. H. Sigow ang. 


REPLY OF OHIO TO MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Sweet songstress—thou, whose gentle hand 
So wak’st thy lute’s enrapturing strain, 

That fancy deems the “ Spirit- Land,” 
Hath given us Hemans beck again. 


Thy greatness came to me and mine, 
Nor lightly prized come such as they; 
For, when a heart beats in each line, 
Who would nut love the breathing lay ? 


Though I am strong—and cities rear 
Their spires aloft from many a spot 
Of my domain—to me are dear 
The virtoes which my sister taught. 


My lands are broad, the laborer reaps 
Rich harvests from my fertile soil ; 
Nor lash, nor chain, nor statute keeps 
A slave upon my grounds to toil. 


My hills are hoar, my rivers deep, 
And wide and clear as streams may be; 
My mines are rich, my crags are steep 
That battle with mine iniand sea. 
My sons are brave, my daughters fair, 
And like the Roman Mothers, they 
My chiefest, brightest jewels are, 
Which foes may never steal away. © 


My school-houss door is open wide, 
The homeless child may enter there; 

And they, who light and sound denied, 
Claim also my maternal care.” 


And would the trust which still I bold, 
As sacred as my shrines be kept, 

If 1 sbeuld torn with bosum cold, 

From those whose sickening reason slept 7 
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And what to me were cloud-wrapt peaks, 
And lands, and streams, and bills of old, 

And mines of wealth, if still my cheeks 
Must redden when the tale was told,— 


How o’er my wide and ample bound, 
No refuge, save the felun’s cell, 

By weeping pity’s search was found, 
Wherein the maniac poor might dwell ! 


Oh! ne’er be mine the niggard hand, 

Fast closed to those whose minds are fled ; 
Not mine to see my children stand 

Receiving stones, yet asking bread ! 


I ask but sons, like those that now 
Have svuls, and hearts, and hands to give, 
And one fair daughter, such as thou, 
To make me blest ’mong states that live. 
W. Bows, M.D 


Masselon, Ohio, August, 1843. 


* There is a Gourishing schoo) at Columbus, Ohio, for the deaf and blind. 


i 
(Original.] 
TO LAIDA. 


BY Cc. DONALD MACLEOD. 


Nay, look not back upon the past, 
Its summer days have fled; 

And the autumn rain of tears falls fast 
On hopes and wishes dead. 

The tear that stains thy faded cheek 
Is ali as idle now 

As memories of yore, that speak 
Of hindered love aad vow. 


Pray thou—if prayer thy lips employ— 
For me, as I for thee, 

That soon our hearts may watch with joy, 
The death of memory. 

We smile as in an earlier day, 
Bat souls are sorrowing. 

Why! why should sunshine ever play 
Around a withered thing? 


In youth's hot hours, how vow to vow 
And pledge to pledge succeed ! 

I wasted Love's rich store, and now 
My heart is poor indeed. 

We parted—we, whose tie was thought 
Too strong to break till death; 

We met—and each had well been taught 
The bitterness of Faith! 


Hadst thou been true ere we did part, 
And kindly beard the vow, 
Thou might’st have saved a faithful heart— 
But it avails not now ! 
The prayer, to meet with thee above, 
Oft to my heart »ha!) come: 
God’s blessing be upin thee, love, 
Till thou art summoned home. 


I 
GOLDEN SHOWERS. 


The miner delves beneath the soil 
To bring the precious metals forth, 

While farmers find in chrys/al showers 
Move wealth than ail ibe mines are worth. 


The fruitful rain, that o’er the land 

Spreads wealth and life where’er 'tis driven, 
Tells man to never doubt a God 
Who sends his showers of gold from Heaven. 

















































[Origiaal.) 


THE MYSTERIOUS NATION. 
THE OLD MANUSCRIPT. 


BY A MEXICAN LADY. 


treatise, without which both were nearly useless, 


(Continued from page 503—Vol. 5.) } 


One of the evils of the rapid changes in our unsettled government has 
been the arbitrary and hasty manner in which the religious orders have 
been deprived of their property. I presume not to say that a portion of 
its revenues were not required to cherish the infant state; it may be 
abuses had crept in, and that the system of mental training pursued in 
the monastic establishments was too narrow and inefficient for the spirit 
of the age, and the genius of a self-governing people; but surely the 
noble edifices now falling to decay,—the rites of our sacred faith now so 
neglected,—and revenues that were once employed in charity and instruc- 
tion, now squandered, no one knows how,—attest that these violent 
changes have not produced unmixed good. In those walls reared for the 
permanent abode of the tranquil virtues, such learning as the day pos- 
sessed found a home; and if ever the history of the ancestors of Monte- 
zuma is read, it will be found treasured among the archives of some 


convent. The grief is, that those archives are no longer reverently 


kept. Each succeeding year witnesses the loss of precious and unique | 


documents, which no labor or learning can replace. 

Some twenty years since, the Padre Estevan Romero, then officiating 
at a small village near Campeachy, received with the customary hospi- 
tality some priests from a mission on the south-western border of Yuca- 
tan. The mission had become unable to sustain itself, and these reve- 


rend men were bearing the records and papers of their house, to deposit | 
| ished of famine and hardship in those terrible gulfs and rugged meun- 


with the general of their order. Among some papers which were not 
official, was a neatly-written manuscript-treatise on the Maya language. 
It was compared with the Castilian, and with the Hebrew of the Hidden 
Nation, with which language the writer assumed a familiarity, and gave 


a kind of comparative alphabet of the Castilian, the Maya, and the | 


“unknown” or “sacred’’ languages. The latter he declared to be 
Hebrew, though he probably was ignorant of that language, for the 
charecters are more numerous, and not at all like the Hebrew, the only 
similarity being that in common with the Hebrew, Arabic, and all the 
dialects of that root, it is written from right to left. There was no far- 
ther allusion in the treatise to the people cf the Hidden Nation—their 
location, religion, or customs. It was, however, eagerly solicited by my 
kinsman, Romero, in the belief that he knew of a work on this myste- 
rious tribe, to which the treatise and alphabet would be a key. It was 
freely conceded to him, and the excellent padre went earnestly to work 
to obtain entire possession of the old manuscript. This was not difficult. 
It was not known at the Candelaria where it came from, or how long it 
had been at the convent, and was not held to possess any special value. 
It was looked upon as a bundle of notes taken by some person of no 
consideration, for they bore neither name nor date. and when the object 
of the padre was understood, it was promptly given over to him. It 
may be as well to state now that before the good Romero had succeeded 
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| ther, and called them a book. All the blotted, irregular-sized sheets, 


making much the largest portion of the old manuscript, had found their 


| way in another roll to the convent of the Candelaria, in the north of the 
| province, while the balance rested quietly in an obscure church at its 


southern extremity, and far from either (at the mission) was the little 
The convent and the 


| mission are deserted, and the church has been more than once desecra- 


ted by the rude violence of civil troils. The time is swiftly passing 
away in which even by diligently collecting and comparing the literary 
deposits of those places, the early hiscory of Mexico could be unrobed =f 
its dull and cumbrous traditions. A few years, and the broken, detached 
gems of truth which now gleam out here and there, will be buried in 
irredeemable oblivion. In connection and co-relative with others now 
passed or passing from our grasp, the old manuscript would be invalua- 
ble, and even, as it is, the transcript of Father Romero may some day 
be reduced to order, and given to the press. If so, some fearful gaps 
must be bridged by conjecture, for nothing can be more unfinished and 
disconnected than some of the most interesting details. 

First in order, and the most complete in style of narration, is an ac- 
count of a missionary visit to Cozumel, “ The Sacred Island of these 
Pagans,” where ‘‘men now living formerly resorted in diabolical pil- 
grimage. The Island of Cozumel, it would appear from some incidental 
remaiks, was a kind of Academus for the native priesthood and nobility, 
up to the period of the invasion of Cortez. From these too, some gene- 
rations previous, had a chosen band departed from the presence of their 


| conquerors, tu the Elysian fields of the Hidden Nation—whether by per- 


| mission of truce or by forced retreat is not intimated. The writer, how- 





in making an intelligible transcript of these dubious papers, they were 


pilfered, and carried out of the country by a foreigner to whom he lent 
them for a few days, and who afterwards, in a pompous book of travels, 
did not hesitate to stigmatize the guileless confidence of his Mexican host 


as ignorance, and ridiculed his kindly but unpretending hospitality as a | 
| and kindness of al! the inmates of the convent, particularly of the “ Rev- 


ludicrous specimen of low breeding. Is it surprising that after many 
such experiences, the simple and abstemious curas of Mexico should 
sometimes (not often, however) refuse to open their humble dwellings to 
strangers 7 

The loss of this most cherished treasure, and his declining health, 
abated somewhat the ardor of the good padre’s antiquarian researches. 
It waz his original intention to prepare a work on the Hidden Nation, 
filling the chasm in the old manuscript, as far as possible, from other 
sources, and he was encouraged in his work by the tidings of another 
manuscript similar to his own, partly written in Castilian, and partly in 
unknown characters. This he did not obtain until some years after the 
loss of the first, of which it appears to be a part—not in consecutive 
arrangement, but as if some scattering sheets had been gathered up and 
tied ina roll. It would seem the last compiler of those singular pages 
could not read, and had selected all the pages of one size, put them toge- 


ever, records in a single paragraph the disastrous fate of various armed 
bands, that attempted to invade them in their fastnesses. ‘‘ Many per- 


tains, in which even wild beasts cannot live; more were surprised by 
the barbarous pagans,” (the invaded,) “and cast without mercy from the 
high cliffs, oftimes to fall among their horrorstruck comrads below ; 
some disappeared without leaving any trace of their fate, and the re- 
mainder fled from a place where the breath and the voice of the demon 
were felt and heard day and night, (for those people believe the volcanoes 
are evil and rebellious spirits cenfined by the gods,) and none who had 
ence gone against the Hidden Nation would go again—no, not even as 
guides, though threatened severely by their princes for their obstinacy. 
They would throw themselves on the ground, touching the feet of their 
princes with their foreheads, and declare this unknown land beyond the 
mountains of fire was sacred to the evil spirits, and would supplicate 
rather to die by the honored hands of their mortsl chiefs, than fall vic- 
tims to the wrath of demons. In process of time the Indians have come 
to look with fear and superstition upon every approach to this forbidden 
region, and the Spaniards do not think the conquest worthy of thei 
arms.” 

Is this history, or tradition, or romance? What learned man will 
examine such documents as are extant touching the island of Cozumel ? 

Next in the apparent order of events, is a diary of “ Forty Days of Re- 
treat,” that is of forty days passed in strict religious seclusion. Here 
for the first and only time he speaks of his own name. He relates words 
of welcome addressed to himself as ‘‘ Brother Luis,’’ and offers up fer- 
vent thanksgivings to God and Our Lady for his safe return; whence or 


| from what errand he does not say, though he speaks of his journey as 


“long, deleful and perilous.” He next dwells gratefully on the piety 


| erend and illustrious Father Luis,” his godfather and guide,—relates 


that he has performed his vow for the recovery of his patron from a 


| dangerous sickness, and deplores that his faith, strength and courage 


fall so far short of his duty. The object of this retirement was, by a 
searching communion with his heart and devout solicitation of the will 
of God, to learn his ‘‘ vocation for this great calling.”’ He dwells con- 
tinually and with humble self distrust, on the magnitude and responsibil- 
ity of the undertaking, yet does not afford the least hint of what i: is. 
The padre Romero conjectured it was a mission to the Hidden Nation, 
because in his account of the Cozumel mission brother Luis insinuates a 


| belief that “the cross might penetrate that kingdom, though the sword 


| was broken and the spear turned back at the gates,” 


| 





He also speaks of 
his convent being “the farthest watch-tower of Christianity,” and situa- 
ted ‘‘at no painful distance’’ from the place where some invaders of 
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“this most wonderful and fire-defended people were defeated and mise- 


rably slaughtered.” In the diary of the retreat he alludes frequently to | 


the miraculous success of those devoted men who, without any earthly pro- 
tection, “‘ too poor even to make gifts,’ went alone among the savages 





delicately carved than the temp/es here or at Cuzumel, and painted all 
over with rich and glossy colors, to shield them from the weather, 
though the climate is milder and more healthful than on the coast, because 
of the mountains which gather and drink up the wild rains, but hinder 


and “ by the force of love and the grace of God led whole tribes to enter | not soft showers, and refreshing dews.” The most interesting of ail 


meekly and obediently into the fold of the true church.” The diary 


closes with a zealous determination to “‘ surrender body and spirit to the | 


service of God,” and a prayer to the virgin and his patron saint to inter- 


cede for him, to the end that he may “ walk worthily and faithfully in | 


his vocation.” 

Two chapters of the life of this uaostentatious brother Luis is clear 
enough—the mission to Cozumel, and the forty days of fasting, prayer, 
and meditatiun in his convent, preparatosy to some still more important 


than that of Cozumel. What that step was, and where the convent was | 


situated, we are not informed. It appears that the most interesting 
narrative—that of his visit to the Hidden Nation—was written after he 
had returned to the convent, “‘ with whitened hair and feeble limbs,” 
to find most of his “ old companions whithered and gone,” and their 
places occupied by a band “ not much inclined to favor distant missions.” 
By whom protected, or how admitted, does not appear, but the old manu- 
script (or what remained of it) begins by describing Luis, with a party of 


> “Outer Family "—(a term afterwards explained to mean a clan of | 


the Hidden Nation who dwelt amid and defended their girdling moun- 


| 
| 
| 





| 


' 


tains). He alludes to ‘‘ Medaf,” the chief leader of this party, as his 


real or adopted relative,—describes their descent into the crater of an 
extinct volcano, and their devious progress through its caverned bosom, 
and how by its dangerous fissures and vast passages, they passed through 
the heart of the mountain, their downward progress “ past chasms and 
precipices into the higher vallies or ‘tables,’ which, inturned, overlooked 


| 


the enchanting vegas, sprinkled with trees and groves and edifices of 
every form of beauty.” Back of him towered ‘like close-set castles of | preserve it, was remonstrated with by a young lady for his cruelty. 


impregnable strength,” the guardian mountains; before him lay the land 
of promise. Here the enthusiastic Christian was stayed. A solemn 
promise was exacted that he would not even attempt to enter, under 
three years, the tempting country before him—nor even then without the 
permission of the “Fathers of the People.’ He explains in anuther 
place that the indwellers and guardians of the mountains were not abso- 
lutely of the same tribe with the cultivators of the lower plains. The 
good brother is never clear as to the nature ‘of the distinction between 
them, or whether it led to any restriction in the way of intercourse, 
marriage, or change of residence. The mountaineers, or Outer Family, 
were the miners and smiths, as well as traders and warriors, as far as 
related to the Blood-seekers—“ for so they termed all, both Christian 
and Heathen, who were not of their people.” The Inner Family, or 
Children of the Plains, were artisans and cultivators, Both clans were 
spoken of together as the Sacred People, though to the very last, brother 
Luis is at a loss to know why—for says he, “it is very doubtful whether 


such a thing as a religion, even a Pagan religion, is to be found with this | 


careless people. Of a certainty, there is nothing which may be esteemed 


these fragmerts, however, are those in which the “ customs’’ of the 
Sacred People, both of the mountain and plain. are detailed. They run 
through more than forty pages of the Old Manuscript, but are condensed 
to less than a dozen in Spanish, and would not read amiss in English, 
but are too long to be given at present. 

— 

Curtous Announcement —We find the following in one of our 
exchanges :— 

Marriep, on Thursday evening last, after a painfully lingering court 
ship of several years, which she bore with exemplary patience and 
resignation, Mary Smith, to Washington Snooks, both of this city. 

For some time previous to her marriage, Mary had wavered in her 
faith, and doubted if the “consummation so devoutly to be wished ” 


| would ever take place. But latterly, by the unremitting assiduity of her 


friends, who cheered her with the consolations several police reports of 
recreant swains having returned to their fealty afforded, Hope in her 
Wash revived; and when the time at length arrived which was to test 
the strength of her faith, she yielded herself up without a murmur, in the 
full and confiding elief that she was about to change her present for a 
better and a happier state.” 
‘When two fond hearts in wedlock j'ined, 
Think all their bliss complete is, 
May naught occur to make them find 
‘That marriage all a cheat is.”’ 


—nienligeaatarie 
A GentLemas who had drowned a butterfly in whiskey, so as to 


Another lady present remarked that she did not think it was cruel, ae it 
had died in such good spirits. 


a 
An American, describing the prevalence of duelling, summed up with, 
“ They even fight with daggers ina room pitch dark.” “Is it possible?” 


was the reply. ‘ Possible, sir?” returned the Yarkee—*“ why, I have 
seen them.” 


— a 

Pat says, that “nothing can be aisier than to repale the union of the 
United Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland. It is only necessary,” 
he says, ‘‘to transpose two letters, and they will become Untied King- 


doms at once.” 
——— 


The competition on the Thames is very excessive. Every day about 
20, and on Sundays 27, steamers ply between London and Gravesend, 


and forall par © -qbably 100 000 persons leave the different piers on 
Sundays. > 


——— 
A Worp From Lorp Morreru.—“ You may take the word of one 
who speaks from experience of the matter, that in frank and cordial 


a government—nothing but some light and simple custom, which any | hospitality to the guest and stranger, John, the elder Bull, must work 


one might break if there were any cause to tempt him so to act.” 
At last the good Luis becomes a member of the Inner Family, having 
spent the interim in learning the real language of his new country, 


which, to his astonishment, is very unlike the Maya. As Medaf and his 


companions spoke the Maya perfectly, he had supposed that to be the 
language of their country, until he reached it, whem he found it boasted 
a distinct and written tongue, which, for reasons he does not give, but 
which must be erroneous, he decides to be Hebrew. New marvels 
awaited him among the Children of the Plain. Their marriages were 
“ inventions of the devil, and of no more force than their government. 
Father, and Lord, or Prince, was expressed by the same word, and was 
applied equally to their natural parents, and their highest grade of chiefs. 
Terms signifying ‘ Elder Brother ’ and ‘ Younger Brother ’ were indiffer- 
ently used to express such relationship, or the titles of the second and 
third ranks of their nobiltty. 

The women sometimes eat with the m2n, and sometimes apart, but 
both sexes “ wore flowing robes of gay colors, and sat at their meals 
crowned with flowers ’—an effeminate custom which he is eloquent ia 
denouncing. 

A separate chapter is devoted to a critical and rather laudatery 
account of the rich sculpture lavished on the edifices of the plain—‘ more 





} 


———————————— 


hard to come up to Jonathan, the lusty yearling.” (Laughter and 


cheers.) 





An EnoiisH Forcer anD Fuaitive.—In January, 1941, a member 
of the London bar, named William G. Knight, absconded, with 
him a large amount of money, the proceeds of numerous forged bills of 
exchange, which he had sold in London. In August, 1842, more than a 
year afier his arrival in this country, officer James Young, of the Philadel- 
phia police, received information that Knight was in Iowa, to which terri- 
tory he proceeded, and having found the individual, he had him secured. A 
suit was brought against him in that territery for $12,000, and judgment 
obtained for the full amount. The whcle amount of the forgeries is 


| $27,000. 


— 
FORGIVENESS, 

How beautiful falls 
From human lips that blessed word forgive | 
Forgiveness—it is the attribute of God— 
The sound which openeth Heaven—renews again 
On earth-lost Eden's bloom, and flings 
Hope's halcyon o’er the waste of life, 
Thrice happy he, whose heart has been so school'd 
In the meek lessons of humanity, 
That he can give it utterance; it imparts 
Celestial grandeur to the human soul, 
And maketh man an angel. 
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NAVAL. 


! 
ArrowTments.—Capt. R. F. Siovkton to comman the Princeton; | 
Lievtenants. E KR. Thompson, Wm. E. Hunt, Robert E. Johnson; Pur- | 
ser, Tnos. P. Meslair, and Midshipman R. T. Renshaw, tothe Princeton. 
Midshipmen Robert KR. Carter and S. P. Griffin, detached from the Fal- | 
mouth, and to the Savannah. Lieut. Wm. L. Maury, to the Warren. 
Midshipman Jobs Guest, order to the Puinsett revoked, and to Surveying 
Serviee under Lieut Simmes. John C. Spencer, Jr. wo be purser. Com- | 
mander G. A. Magruder, to Ordnance duty; Passed Midshipman J. D. | 
Read, detached fiom the Warren and to the Levant. Midshipman John 
E. Hart, and Midshipman John Stewart, tothe Falmouth. Purser Ster- | 
itt Ramsey, detached, and Purser Joho N. Hambleton, ordered to the 
almouth. Fassed Midshipman E. L. Winder, and Midshipman S. E. 
Woodworth, to the brig Lawrence. Surgeon J. C. Spencer, to the Poin- 
sett. Prof J. H Belcher, w the Savannah. Dr. J M. Smith, detach- 
ed from the Hospital at Philadelphia, and to the Lawrence. Passed Mid. 
L. Gibbon, detached from the Pennsylvania, and to the On-ka hye. 
Leave or Ansence —PurserC. C. Rice, detached from the Dolphin | 
and leave one month; Mid. George A. Douglass, detached from the Vin- | 
cennew and leave three months; Passed Mid. Thos. L. Kinloch, leave one 
month. | 
The U. S. ship Vandalia, Comm’r McCluney, from Chagres, and last | 
from off Carthagena, arrived in Hampton Roads cn Thursday evening, | 
and came up yesterday morning to the Naval anchorage, off the hospital. | 
Officers and crew all well. Left at Chagres on the 31st July, the schooner 
Sem. L. Southard, Geo. B. Ironsides, master. One of the crew died with | 
the fever, and the remainder are on shore sick; departure from there un- 
certain. | 
The U.S. schr. On-ka-bye, Lieut. Comd’g Bispham, sailed from Nor- | 
folk on the 25th on an experimental cruise a few days. | 
Sream Frigate Princeton —We understand that this fine vessel is | 
to be launched trom our Navy Yard, on Thursday, the 7th of September. | 
—Philudelphia Gazette. 
The U.S ship Brandywine, from Norfolk, arrived at Rio Janeiro on 
> aga of July, all weil., The St. Louis, from Norfolk, arrived on the 
th. 
The UV. S. ships Columbia and Juin Adams were then in port—officers | 
and crew all weil. 
The U.S. brig Oregon has sailed from Norfolk on a eruise to the North- 
ward, manned Ly apprentices from the Pennsylvania. | 
| 
| 





The eggs of the Seventexs Year Locusts are now hatebing. An 
Observing friend, who is giving some attention to the history of the 
remarkable insect. has brought to us this morning a branch fiom one of 
its trees, taken uff yesterday, in which the eggs have quickened, and the | 
microscope shows them to be perfectly formed locusts. They resemble 
the insect when it first emerges from the ground in its ehell. Though 
the branch is not too inches long, it contained some fifieen or twenty 
insects when we first received it. They are white, and do wot appear to 
the naked eye larger than the egg, say a third of the size of a grain of 
rice. This is, we believe, the first discovery of the time of the quicken- 
ing of the eggs, and as very little is now known of the b istory of the 
insect, will suggest to observers the expediency of pursuing t heir inqui- 
ries. [Newark Advertiser. 





Cuanaes is Orrick —The Boston Times says, Robert Rantoul, Jr. 
Esq., of Beverly, Mass., has been appointed by the President, Cullector 
of the Port of Buston, in Place of the Hon. Levi. Lincoln, removed. And 
from other sources we hear that changes have been made in the following 
offices, namely—Collector of the Customs, Portland, Me; do Eastport, 
Me.; do Amboy, N. J.; Postmaster, Springff-ld Mass. ; do Dixon, lil. ; 
Receiver Land Money, do.; Register Land Money, do; do Springfield, 
Iil.~—10; the whig officers baving been removed and persons of the demo- 
cratic party having been appointed sn their places. 


Amos Kendall denies that he is to be Post Master General. 
—— 

Tus Rev. Dar. Dewey.—This eminent minister of the Unitarian 
Chureb, New York, preached in Liverpool on Sunday last ; in the morn- 
ing,et. Renshaw-street Chapel, and in the evening at Parad ise-street, 
making such an impression on his auditors. especially by the morning’s 
diacourse, 3 will not be soon forgouen. Never, it is believed, was a 
sermon delivered, more dignified, more practically useful, or more 
ercoursging to the best tendencies of our nature.—Liverpool Mercury. 

rr 


F” Appointments by the President —Gorham Parks, Attorney of the | 


United States for Maine, in the place of Jubn Holmes. deceased. Wil- 
liam H. Rogers, Attor ney of the United States for Delaware, in the place 
of James A. Bayard, resigned. Edward W. Clark, Justice of the Peace 
for the county of Washington, in the District of Columbia. 
I 
Tue Yettow Fever at New Garetans —From the time of its ap- 
pearance this season to the 19ch inst., carried off twenty-three while per- 
sens. No colored people bave died of it. 
- 
Naw Countenreit —Notes on the Bank of the Valley of Virginia, 
ingeaiously wlvered from one's to ten’s, are in circulation in Baltimore. 
I 
The loss by the Secketta Harbor fire is estimated at $25,000, oi which 
only $5,009 was insured. ; 
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ANECDOTE oF One OF THE Swett Mos.—It frequently happens that 


| the individuals who have to perform the necessary and sometimes excit 
| ing duty of tracing out the minute history of grave delinquencies fall up- 


on little incidents and traits of character that are nota litle amusing. A 
curious anecdote, somewhat i/lustrative of the manners and mode of life 
alongst the more highly initiated in the art of inegular appropriation, 


| has transpired in the course of the inquiry in the case of Anderson, now 
| pending before the magistrates of this town. One of the most celebrated 


associates of the gang of adepts with which Andesson has been connect- 
ed, is known by the designation of ‘‘ Dashing Jemmy Grant,” and a very 


| showy smart fellow he is, if all accounts may be credited. The head 
| quarters of Dashing Jemmy are in London, but occasionally, when busi- 


ness requires, takes an iring in the provinces. Lately, when in Liver- 
pool, be went to the Adeipbi, and ordered dinner. The waiter produced 


| the bill of fare, in which were set forth that goodly ehvice cf substantials 


and delicacies, for which the excellent hotel alluded to, is so famous. 
Da-hing Jemmy was expected to point out the viands of which be in- 
tended to partake ; but, alas! varied as were his accomplishments, read- 
ing and writing formed no portion of his acquirements, but as he did not 


| lack a most gentlemanly appearance, he, without hesitation, pointed at 
| two dishes, which he desired to be served up. The waiter stared, and 
| asked him if he preferred those to the other dishes named in the bill of 


fare. Dashing Jemmy, believing he had ordered soinetbing very rare 
and expensive, and as he had entered the hotel with the determination 
of, as he termed it, “‘ cutting a swell,” said it was a dinner be was 


| much accustomed to. The waiter took his order as in duty beund, and 


Jemmy waited impatiently for the dainties of which he was to partake. 


| In due time the dinner was dished, but what was Jemmy’s astonishment 
| when the covers were removed to find that he was supplied with pud- 


ding and cabbage.— Gore's Advertiser. 


$$$ ——$—- 

Grorcg Sanp.—The histery of Madame Dudevant (George Sand) 
the author of Indiana, is briefly this :—She was the daughter of Maurice 
Dupin, who rose to a high military rank under Napoleon. He was 
thrown from a horse and killed, and Aurore, his daughter, was confided 
to her grandmother, by whom she was transferred to the Parisian con- 
vent. Afver the death of ber guardian she was married in the fashionable 
style to an old soldier of the empire. From Paris she retired to the 
Pyrenees, where she remained a few short years with her busband, when 
it was discovered one night that she was missing. She bad eloped and 
fled to Paris, where she commenced the indulgence of those passions so 
vividly described in Indiana. About this time she commenced authorship 
and within twelve years has published more than thirty volumes, some 
of them of worse morals than Indiana, and some of a great deal better, 
and a few, including * The Private Secretary,” perhaps her most bril- 
liant and popular work, nearly unexceptionable. Late in life she be- 
came somewhat pious, and published in ‘* The World,” Parisian jour- 
nal, seven letters, which contain so much religion that some supposed 
they were intended as a sort of peace-offering for the evil that went be- 
fore. The name of George Sand was assumed after her elopement, and 
has been retained ever since. She is said, although advanced in years, 
to be quite beautiful, and takes great delight in sometimes walking is 
public in male attire, and smoking cigars in private. 


<class 

Forricn STeaM-PowER.—On tne first of January, 1842, there were 
in France 5 605 steam-boilers, and 2807 steam-engines, besides 169 
locomotives. Of the 5 605 boilers, 4,867 were of French manufacture ; 
1.747 of them furnished steam for various uses, and the remaining 3 858 
supplied the 2 807 engines. Of the 2 807 engines, 584 were low pres- 
sure, equalling 11.114 horse-power, making together 37,296 horse- 
power—that ix, the force of 121888 draught-horses, replacing the 
strength of 793 000 men of labour. These amounts, as compared with 
the year 1840, presents on one side a reduction of 40 boilers, not used 
fur steam-engines; and, on the other, an inerease of 285 boilers for 
steam-engines, of which last 216 were fixed, and 27 locomotive. The 


| increase gives an equivalent of 2,946 horse-power, or 8,836 draught- 


horses, or 62 000 men. In 1841 steam-engines in France did the labour 
of 55,061 draught-horses, or 1,035 427 men. 
——E 

Croice of DeatH.—A court buffoon having offended his sovereign, 
the menarch ordered him to be brought before him, and with a stern 
countenance reproaching him,—“ Wretcl! you shall receive the punish- 
ment you merit; prepare yourself for death.” The culprit in great 
terror fell upon bis knees, and cried for mercy. ‘I will extend ao other 
mercy tu you,” said the prince, “except permitting you tu choos’ what 
kind of death you will die. Decide immediately, for [ will be cbheyed. 
| | adore your clemency,” said the crafty jester, “I choose to die of 
old age.” 

— 

A Sixetxo Mouse —A very remarkable little animal, a mouse 
having the surprising ability of warbling nutes which very clos-ly resem- 
ble those of ihe Jark, bas jarely been exhibited in London, The animal 
also imisates various other birds with easre and fluency. It was very 
recently caught, and bas become quite tame, and sings very frequently. 

———— 

Aw Irish Anoumest.— k's qute too bad of ye, Darby, to say that 
your wife's worse than the devil.” “ Aa’t plaze your Riverence, I can 
prove it by the Holy Scripture—T can, by the powers! Didn't your 
Riverence, in sermon yesterday, tell us thet if we resist the divil, he'll 
fice from us? Now, if 1 resist my wife, she ties a me!” 














ADVERTISEMENTS, 





Diacocue Between two Stacetr Lowscens — When a feller’s any 
sort of a feiler,’ suid Nicholas, * to be ketohed at home is like bein’ a mouse 
in a wire-trap. They poke sticks in your eyes, squirt cold water on your 
pose, and show you tothe cat. Common people, Billy—tow, ornery, 
commoa people, can’t make it out whee outuc’s raised a gentleman in the 
family—a gen'ieman all complete, onley the money's turgor. If a men 
work al! the time, day in and day out—it he smokes by the fire or whistles 
out of che winder, the very gals bump agin him, and say,— Gt out of the 
way, loaf! Now what [ say is this: if people hasn't bad genteel forchin’ 
up, you can no more expect ’ em to behave as if they had been fotch up 
genteel, than you can make good segars out of a broom handle.’ 

‘That are a fact,’ ejreulated Billy Bunkers, with emphasis, for Billy 
had experienced in his time, treatment at home somewhat similar to that 
complained of by Nicholas Nollikins. 

‘ Bat, Billy, my son, never mind, and keep not a lettin’ on,’ continued 
Nollikins and a beam of hope irradiated his otherwise saturnine counte- 
nace ; ‘the world’s a railroad, and the cars is coming’—uwl! we’el have to 
do is to jump in, chalk free. There will be atime—somethin’ mast hap- 

n. Rich widders, Billy, are about yet, though they are snapped up <0 
fast. Rich widders, Billy, ace special providences, as my old boss used 
to say when he broke his nose in the entry, sent here like rafia to pick 
up deservin’ chaps when they can’t swim no longer. When you've been 
down twyst, Billy, and are just off agin, and then comes the widder a fluat- 
in’ along. Why, spatrerdox is nothin’ to it, and a widder is the best of 
life-preservers when a mon is most a case, like you and me.’ 

‘Well, I’m nor particklar, not I, nor never was. Wil take a widder, 
for my part, if she’s got the mint drops, and never ask no questions. I’m 
not proud—never was barrystoeratic—I! drinks with anybody, and smokes 
all the cigars they give me. What's the use of bein’ eruck up, st fy? 
It’s my principle chat other folks are nearly as good as me, if they're not 
constables or aldermen. [ can’t stand them sort.’ 

‘No Billy,’ said Nollikins with an encouraging smile, ‘no Billy, such 
indiwidvoals a3 them don't know buman natuc’—but, as 1 was goin’ w 
say, if there happens tw be a short crop of widdera, why ean’! somebody 
leave usa fortia’? That will be as weil, if not better. Now look here, 
what's easier than this? Um standing on the wharf, the rich man tries 
to get aboard of the steamboat, the atggers pash tim off the plank, in he 
goes casphash. The old gentleman isn’t drowned, but be might have 
been drowned but for me, aad if he bad « bin, wheres the use of hix 
money then? Seo he gives me as much as | waot now, and a gieat deal 
more when he defuncts rigeler, accordtn’ to law and the practice of civil- 
ized nations. You «ee, that’s the way the thing works. I'am atthe wharf 
every day; can’t eflord to love the chance, wed | begin to wish the old 
chap would burry about cum’ aluag = Wret can keep hin.’ 

‘if it ud come to the thing ia the end,” remarked Biily Bankers, Vd 
ruther the niggers would push the old man’s tire buy wo the warer, if tt 
alithe same tohim. Chem fac old fellers area se heavy when they're 
skeered, and hang on so, why L might drown before FE bad time to go to 
the bank with the cheok?) = But what's the uve of waitin’ ?’ 
shove "en in some warm afternuon ourselves 7 
—Democratic Review. 


Couldu't we 
Who'd know ina ceowd!’ 


ee 


The flowing exquisite specim-n of po-try aod orthography ia inscrited 
Of &@ lomDestuue in a church at Bedford, Pa : — 


* Her danguishing bead i« ac, Rest; 

Its thinking and aking ts Oro, 

Her quiet « movabel brest, 

is heaved by alliction no more.” 
——— 


MARRIED, 

On Monday the 2b inat., by the Rev. Dr. Milaer, Edwerd o!. fio! 
Lucy P. Webn, 

Uo the 2h ist, by the Rev. T Heason, William Piieck «d oo Mar cre 
Lock man 

Us the 16th iost , hythe Rey. William Suillwel, Waljis 
rine B. Pinch, both wt cei< city, 

Oo ths 22d tant, by the Rew BR. Evans, Jaco! Miles to tf tiwe 

On the 24th toast. by Kev Geo, Beaed.ct. Johu Wanme tuey ft 


At Brovkiya, oo Cue ehib tust,, by tho Mev. Me. Judd, | 
Mary Decker. 


; 


Ou the 2ich inet, by the Rev. Mr. Smith, Aodrow Mu ta Catherine 
Wa the QWih iaat., by the Rev Johe Kavx, Stephou Ve \) pk to Min & 


MePoer-on. alt ot tus cuy. 
Ou the 2400 vaet.. by tae Rev. Henry Chase. Hoary Cx 
At New ttivee, Ct, Uiub mat, Jona W. Cauuta to May 
On the 28ih aot, by the Kev. IL Beste ©. Bugeib: 


i 


inv, 
On the 221 iost., Aon G. Van Wagner. 
Ua toe 2t-c rast, K bore Hh mey, eged 53 veare. 
Drawued. at Greg Breach, oo the Qhih te-t , Wiliam 
Ou tue 2m tant, Lacsada M Nully, age 137 sear. 
Oo che Zita test, Mery J. Welke tou, im che 200h yom 
G4 the 27 weet. Beroard Kes on, ta the 251 wear of t 
(hs the Zin tent, Robert BE. Bark -e. ia th: 46 year 
(in tae 2700 tant, Senet T. Saeties, ages Si vers 
Coc thet 24 Witant. Me. Dott tO beet, aged 29 veves. 
On toe 23 8 tant, at Hee tiae, bb, Agree Po tee 
Che tte Slr tast, acSpreaviad, Ne tly Ne «te 
©) tee Bn tant, Mares Hoywae, ta the Thor veer of 
(a the Da test, bw dra vag, Kavactds 4 Mad ben. 
Gru the 2908 pant. Cause. Ueake, tn the Zin veered bee 


{At cea, va board Ueig Maj retuc, ow tha Tia Jaly, Cape | su, aged Jt 





JUST PUBLISHED 
In an EXTRA DUUBLE BRUTHER JONATHAN, 


Romantic Biography 


OF THE AGE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
OR SKETCHES OF LIFE 


FROM THE BYE-WAYS UF HISTORY. 
BY TUE BENEDICTINE BRETHREN OF GLENDALOUGH. 
“ We gather after the reapers.” 
EDITED BY WILLIAM COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D., Erc. 
OF ERINITY COLT EGE, DUBLIN. 
Author of * The Natural History of Soviety,” Ete. 


Tilustrated by a large and elegant quarto lithographic print 
of Queen Exizapetu. 


Price 183 cents. ny" copies for $1. 
wi N & COMPANY, 162 Nassau street. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY at the office of Broruer Jonatuan, the 


15th Number of the 2d Volume 


OF THE AMERICAN RE-PRINT OF THE 


LONDON LANCET. 


Price SIX CENTS per copy, or THREE DOLLARS a vear. 
WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers. 


The London Lancet, 


(PUBLISHED WEEKLY IN TWO VOLUMES ANNUALLY.) 
EDITED BY THOMAS WAKLEY, M. P., SURGEON. 
KE-PRINTED AT 162 NASSAU STREET, NEW-YORK, 

PRICE THREE DOLLARS A YEAR, payable always im 
advauce. No subscription will be received without pre-pay- 
ment, and none will be continued after the time paid He shall 
have expired; unless the same be renewed by a new payment. 

The Loadon Lancet is published weekly—and each volume 


of six mouths will contain 832 octavo pages, independent of 
the cover, 














WILSON AND COMPANY, 


Americana. Publisher of de Leadon Lancet, 
162 Nasanie street N.- w- York, 
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WATCHES. 
THE largest and most spleadid assortment of Watches in the 
Cuy, 14 to be found at the suhserther’s.—As he in constantly te- 


cowie all descripuena of Gold and Stiver Wacctes. of che newest atylea, 


from the maceficturecs in England. France and Swi tetland, be is ene 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HURRAH! HURRAT! 
TWO NEW NOVELS BY 
FREDERIKA BREMER, 
TRANSLATED BY 
MARY HOWITT. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
From the Advance Sheets, Purchased of the Translator in London, 
THE 


PRESIDENT’S - DAUGHTERS. 
BYFREDERIKA BREMER, 


AUTHORESS oF “ THE NEIGHBORS,” “ THE HOME, &C., &C. 
TRANSLATED BY MARY HOWITT. 


Paice 124 CENTs; TEN COPIES BY MAIL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


ALSO, 


NINA, 


A Sequel to the “ President’s Danghters.” 
BY FREDERIKA BREMER, 


AUTHORESS oy “THE NEIGHBORS,” “ Home,” &C., &c. 


TRANSLATED BY MARY HOWITT. 


Price 124 CENTS; TEN COPIES BY MAIL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


These works were brought out by our London Agent, in the Great 
Western; and he informs us that they were not to be published in London 
till October—consequently, we issue them six weeks in advance of the 
London edition. 


No author of the present day enjoys so great and well-deserved a popu- | 


larity as Miss Bremer, and surely none can so well present her to the 
reader, as Mary Howitt—berself one of the most delightful 

ters of our times. The works now presented in the Finst AMERICAN 
BDITIONS, in advance of the European publications, are, if possible, more 
than “‘ The Neighbors,” and “‘ Home ;” and we anticipate for 

them an immense sale. 
Address J. WINCHESTER, 30 Ann street. 


A  ———— 
ANOTHER NEW NOVEL! 


MAGIC AND MESMERISM, 


A TALE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
A story of the most intense and absorbing interest, depicting the fear- 
ful uses made of Animal Magnetism by the Jesuits, a century ago. It 
occupies a double number of the New World. A limited type edition 


only bas been printed. 
Price 124 cents 10 for $1. 


——— a 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


MARY AND MARTHA, 


A beautiful work by Mrs. Ellis, well known as the most instructive and 


pleasing writer of the day. Itis worthy a most extensive circulation, and 
every lady should read it, as its tendency is to make Home happy—a 
consummation which all should strive after. 


Price 124 cents ; 10 for $1. F 


A’ top A Wipe” --4 « 


‘ublished on Mon- 


em, 


AND THE TEMPTED.” 


(NY, Publishers, 
** 362 Nassau street. 


| Memoir of 


| the circumstances which called it forth, and, whenever it is 


| frem 2 to $6 each; Upper Set from 30. to $410; 


TO THE YOUNG MEN OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF ALL PARTIES, ALL CREEDS, ALL CALLINGS. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR 
FOR ELEVEN HUNDRED OCTAVO PAGES, WITH. 
THREE ENGRAVINGS! 
THE LIFE AND SPEBCHES OF 
AENRY CLAY 
COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES, OF ovER 1100 LARGE 
PAGES, WITH THREE ENGRAVINGS—-THE WHOLE For $1! 
The publishers of the New York Tribune have effected an arrange- 


| ment with Mr. James B. Swain, proprietor of the only full and illustrated 


collection of she Speeches of Henry Clay, preceeded bya Sheng 
¢ great statesman aad orator of the West, and em 

by three superb engravings by which they are enabled to publish, from 
Mr. Swain’s stereotype plates, an edition for the 


people, in two 
| and elegant volumes, at the unprecedentedly low price of $1 for’ the 


whole ! 
Each Speech is prefaced by a brief introductory porsgvarh eagle i 
irable, 
not otherwise indicated, a note at the end gives the fate of the measure 
under discussion. 


Price $1 for the whole work, $10 per dozen, $80 per hundred. Sub- 
scriptions and orders are solicited, 
Respectfully, GREELEY & McELRATH, 
jy] 92 street, N. Y. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 


_ Office, Albany, August 15, 1843. i 
T° THE SHERIFF OF THE CITY A NTY OF NEW 


YORK—Sir :—Notice is hereby given, that at the next | eo 
election tu be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of Novem- 
ber next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: A Senator for 
the first Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue by 
the expiration of the term of service of Morris Franklin, on the last day 
of December next. 

Also, the following County Officers, to wit: Thirteen Members of 
Assembly, a Sheriff in the place of Monmouth B. Hart, whose term will 
expire on the last day of December next. A County Clerk in the 
of Nathaniel Jarvis, whose term will expire on the said day. Anda 
Coroner in the place of Cornelius Archer, whose term will expire ou 
seid day. Yours respectfully, 

S. YOUNG. Secretary of State. 
Suenirr’s Orrice, 
New York, August 19, 1843. 

The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of 
State, and the requirements of the statute in such case made and 
vided. MONMOUTH B. HART, 

Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 

All the newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each 
week until the election. See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, chap. 5, title 3d., 
part Ist., 104. 22 law6t 


J, 6, AMBLER, DENTAL SURGEON, — 


REMOVED FROM NO. 8, PARK PLACE, TO 65, WHITE ST., CORNER 
OF 379, BROADWAY. 


Grateful for the patronage heretofore received, would respectfullly 
inform his friends, the former patrons of Ambler & Kingsbury, and the 
public, that he has removed from No. 8, Park Place to No. 65, 
street, corner of 379, Broadway, where he continues the practice of his 
profesaion, both surgical and mechanical, at the following reduced prices : 

Gold Filling from 1 to $2; Tin Filling 50 cents to $1; Tooth on Root 
from 3 to $5; Teeth Regulated from 1 to $20; Teeth on Gold Plate 
Entire Set from 75 to 
$100; Artificial Palates from 25 to $100; and all other operations’ at 
equally reduced rates, and warranted to give entire satisfaction. 

The subscriber continues to manufacture and insert his premium 
Siliceous Metallic Teeth, whieh received the highest premium awarded 
by the American Institute, (a GOLD MEDAL) as well as the unqualified 
approbation of numerous professional gentlemen; among others aré the 
following :— 

Valentine Mott, M.D., A. H. Stevens, M.D.,.E. Kingsbury, M.D., 
J. K. Rogers, M.D., C. Perkins, M.D., Jno. Torry, M.D., P. Simpson, 
M.D., W.G. Eadie, M.D., E. Clark, M.D. t 

The public are invited te call and examine his specimens, testimo- 
nials, &c. 

TESTIMONIALS. > 
(From the Rev. T. M.’ Leavenworth. ) 

Dr. Ambler—Dear Sir: The set of Teeth made by you for a member 
of my family have been worn about dne year, and give entire satisfaction. 

The patient feelagrateful to you for restoring her health, which:had 
been much impaired from the want of masticating powers, and we can all 
appreciate her greatly improved appearance. I shall havé great’ pléa- 
sure in commending you to any one who may become interested in,geou- 
ring the services of a Dentist whose operations so well recommendtthem- 


selves. Very sincerely yours, &c, T: M. LEANENWORTH, 
New York, July 14, 1843. 
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For the Week ending Saiurday. September 9, 1843. 
Ruth Elder—by Jons Neat,...29| Foreign News 


The Alfenstein—by C. Donatp 


Mr. Withering’s Consumption and 
its Cure—by Tho’s Hood 


Jenny and the Watch 


4l 


Foreign Theatricals...........52 


Glimpses of the Hear 
Wasbington Monument Associa- 


The Barnegat Wreckers 


Home Literature—Edivorial .. . . 42 A Love Leuter 


Health of the city,............ 
Literary 

The Dream 

A Bachelor's Notions,......... 
Birth ef Nature and the Death of 


a 
James Russell Lowell,........ 


43 


48 


49 
-49 


Maddemoiselle Lenormand.....55 
Punch-lana 5 
The Opera and the art of Puffing 

5 


dk Ey rer ee 56 
Cockroaches 
An Exciting Story 





To Correspondents,.....-..-.. 50) Marriages, and Deaths, News of 


Local News 


For Four Months Subscription, 


NEW- 
PUBLISHED BY E 


the Week, &e , Ke. 


A\s| Price, Three Dollars a Year — Two Copies for Five Dollars. 


(a complete Volume,) One Dollar. 


YORK: 
DWARD STEPHENS. 


162 Nassau-Street. 


WHOLE NUMBER 217. 





ADVERTI 


A NEW VOLUME 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


On Saturday, September 24, the Sixth Volume of this popular Mam- 
moth Journal will be commenced, and the proprietors take this opportu- 


nity to express their deep sense of the extensive patronage they have re- 
ceived since it has fallen into their hands. They started with the avowed 
intention of makirg “BROTHER JONATHAN ” the best, the most 
interesting and useful of ite class, and they point to the last volume with 
confidence, and not a little pride, as affording proof that they have re- | 
deemed their promise. 
They beg, however, to assure their patrons, that the success which has 
attended their efforts will stimulate to renewed exertions, and have plea. 


ware in stating that arrangements are now completed which will enabic | 


them te add such new and importent features to the paper, as cannot | 
ail_te increase ite interest and usefulness, and render it unquestionably 


THE BEST LITERARY ‘AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


It will be the aim of the proprietors ef the ‘‘ BROTHER JONA- | 
THAN,” to make it, as far as practicable, the means of promoting Na- | 
| 


| 
| 
| 


tive TALENT, and thus be less dependent upon imported literature to 
fill its columns. There are many writers of much promise in the coun- 
ry, whose efforts in the cause of American literature fail for want of | 


proper encoaragement,—the Senior Editor, 
JOHN NEAL, ESQ., OF PORTLAND. 


than whom, a gentleman better calculated to discover, and when discover- 


ed, more disposed to foster talent, cannot be found—will continue to su- 


SEMENTS. 


| of 544 pages each, commencing on the First of January, First of 


May, and First of September respectively. 
Price, ONE DOLLAR PER VOLUME of four months—or 
THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


INDUCEMENTS FOR CLUBBING. 
In order to induce Postmasters and others to form clubs, we make 
the following liberal offers :— 
Five dollars 
Seven 1 
Fifteen 
Twenty 


will procure 2 Copies, or two years. 
3 


10 


QG" Letters enclosing Subscription Money must in all cases be poat 


“ 
“ce “ 


“6 ‘ 


paid in full, or franked by the Post Master according to law. Letters 


charged with postage are not taken from the post office. 


0G°The paper is never continued to mail subscribers after the expira- 
pap P 


| tion of the term paid for, unless the subscription is renewed. 


The Postage on this sheet is—within a hundrei miles, or within the 
State, oN CENT; over one hundred miles and out of the State, l4cents. 


EDWARD STEPHENS, Publisher, 


162 Nassau street, New York. 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEOAS. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
The Annual Course of Lectures in this College will be commenced on 


Wednesday, 1st November, 1343, and continued until lst March, 1844. 


Avexanper H. Stevens, M. D., President and Emeritus, Professor 
of Surgery. 


| Joseru M. Suirs, M. D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of 


Medicine. 


Joun B. Beck, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Medical Juris- 
prudence. 





perintend the Literary department of the “ BROTHER JONATHAN,” 
and the News and general department is confided to an associate Editor, 


who has been long connected with the press of New York. The follow- | 


ng able and popular writers will continue regular or occasional contri- | 


butors: 
Mrs. Ann S. STEPHENS, 
Mrs. SicouRNEY, Miss Louisa Barton, 
Mrs. T. J. Farnnuam, C. Donatp Macteop, 


And the celebrated 


Jonathan Slick of Weathersfield 


Having so much talent engaged upon the paper, the greater portion of 


Mies E. S. Pratt, 


each number will necessarily be original, so that the cream only of the 
| 


Foreign Magazines will be transferred to our columns. 


A great feature of the forthcoming volume, however, will be the 


NEWS AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A careful summary of all the important events of the week, occurring | 
here and elsewhere. 


ay, Artistic and Sctentiric departments will receive full attention from | 


The Drama, the Musica, Wor xp, the Litera- 





persons competent to forma judgment upon those subjects; and in | 
all our critical notices, we shall endeavor to be guided by a feeling of 


The “BROTHER JONATHAN ” will thus 
combine all the necessary requisites to render it a capital 


fairness and impartiality. 


Literary and Family N ewspaper. | 


The Brother Jonathan 

Is published every Saturday§morning, Jat 162 Nassau-street, New York. 
TERMS 

Phe Broruer Jonatuan is published weekly on an immense mam. 

mothsheet of paper, and each number contains thirty-two very large 

octavo pages. The fifty-two numbers comprise three yearly volumes | 


| remedy to PREVENT BALDNESS, and to restore that hair which 


Joun Torrey, M. D., Professsor of Chemistry and Botany. 


Rosert Warts, Jr., M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 
Witcarp Parker, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 


|, CuanDier R. Gitman, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and the Disea- 
ses of Women and Children. 


| James Quackensoss, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


Matriculation fee $5. Fee for the full Course of Lectures by all the 
Professors, $94; but the Students are not required to take out all the 
| tickets during one Session. Dissecting Room Ticket, (optional) $5; 
Graduation fee, $25. 

A Surgical and Medical Clinique is held at their College every Mon- 
day throughout the year. 

A Course of Lectures on Special Subjects will be delivered in the Cel- 
lege during the month of October, commencing on the first Monday.— 
This course wil! be free to the Matriculated Students of this College. 

Price of Board in this city, $2 50 to $3 per week. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, 67 Crosby st., New York. 





a26 
BY LETTERS PATENT OF THE UNITED STATES, — 


CLIREHUGHA’S 
TRICOPHEROUS, 


OR 
MEDICAL COMPOUND 


FOR THE 


HUMAN HATR, 


It is ackmowledged by thousands, who use it daily, to be the 


PATENT 


only 


h 
fallen off or become thin—to PREVENT GREY HAIR—to cure hem 


remove every appearance of SCURF and DANDRUEF from the hair, 
and to keep the hair in the most healthy, soft and glossy state, yet free 


| from all oily and greasy appearance. 


What is here promised will be warranted, under a forfeit of $500—and 
the professional reputation of the proprietor is deemed sufficient that 
everything like quackery is discarded, in proof of which the proprietor 


| can refer to hundreds in New York, and the agent to a great number in 


this city, who have experienced the most successful! results. 
Private rooms for gratc’ ous advice on all diseases of the skin connec- 
ted with the growth of the hair. 


Principal office 205, Broadway, near $t. Paul's church. aul2 





